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Pennsylvania School Journal, the large school edifices in this State, recently erect- 


ed, will favorably compare, in solidity of structure 
PUBI ISHED MONTHI Y and convenience of arrangement, with those of any 
other part of the Union. 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. THE FIRST FRUIT. 


Under the official head, will be found the call of 
the State Superintendent for a meeting of Inspectors 





To Corresronpents: During the summer sea- 
son and the recess of the schools, our usual supply of 
rigi ¢ unications s at failed. But, wi : , ? ‘ a : 
reguribenry net sor es omeehs —_— ” we School, at Millersville, which has applied for recog- 
the return of our friends to the teacher’s desk, come _... . . . . 
¥ nition, as a State Normal School, under the act of 
the thoughts of the Journal, and to us their welcome . tr. ie ; 
ticl s ‘tal Nt : 1 in thi 1857. If found to possess the requisite capacity and 
ene, ipa ee arrangements, this will be the first school and the 
number. To the authors our hearty thanks are due ; , ; 
first fruit, under that law. 


and, as well on behalf of our readers as on our own, | 
os ait cantiadals os Greece. ARE BOOKSELLERS ELIGIBLE AS DIRECTORS? 
This question has often been asked, and as often 


to visit and examine the Lancaster county Normal 


gol . | answered either verbally or by letter :—: slwave 
EpucationaL Procrepines : The publication of | mswered either verbally or by letter ;—and always 


eM ai oe ’ cy ae ‘ ‘in the affirmative, for such is our opinion. ‘To save 
the proceedings, at least of county institutes and) “ ye itd odie ; 
meetings, seems to be anecessity. Dull as a portion tToUD** ooo gaelic A nioage re caer rensens 
of the details are to some, this is the best way to for it. The following is the law on this point : 
: : i cae | Sec. 26. That it shall not be lawful for the County 
show the peculiar phase and activity of the educa-| Superintendents, Directors, or Controllers, or any other 
tional life of each locality. But, as we have often persons officially connected with the Common School Sys- 
said, this may be done in such a way as to give what| te) to become agents for the sale, or in any way to pro- 
: 2 re Y Ra. 2 | mote the sale of any school books, maps, charts, schoo] 
is useful and interesting, and omit dry details and) apparatus or stationery, or to receive compensation for 
every day routine. Cannot our friends especially | such sale, or promotion of sale, in any manner whatever; 
0 tn Bemasinkendens i Biaalias that ‘ cade cal and any violation of the provisions of this section shall be 
ounty Superintendents, who desire their proceedings | deemed a misdemeanor, and punishable with fine and im- 





to appear in the Journal, take means to do do this| 
by a committee for the purpose, before, or by a pre- 


pared synopsis, after the termination of the meeting? | : 
act of 1854 was prepared, it was desired to secure the 





New Scuoot Houses: County Superintendents 
and other friends will greatly oblige us by transmit- 
ting accounts of the establishment of new schools of 
the more advanced and better classified order, with 
descriptions of the buildings. These are what “works” 
are to “ faith ” in religion,—the best visible proof of 
vital progress in education. Such works should be 
known for credit at home and example abroad.— 
Happily they are becoming less uncommon than for- 
merly and our progress in this respect should be re- 
corded. It may be remarked, in this connection that 











prisonment.”? School Law of 1854. 
To understand the provision of a law, the reason 
for its enactment must be known. When the revised 


office of County Superintendent, which it established, 
from all known or foreseen dangers. It had been 
broken down in New York, and mainly, as was said, 
by the practice of Superintendents becoming “ book 
agents ;”—that is, the special and paid deputies of 
particular publishers, to secure the introduction of 
their text-books into the schools. To avoid a similar 
result in Pennsylvania, County Superintendents were 
prohibited from becoming “agents.” This was the 
cause and reason of the law; and its application to 
Superintendents is plain and admits of no difficulty. 
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But for greater caution, the legislature extended 
the prohibition to “ Directors or Controilers,” and 
all “ other persons officially connected with the com- 
mon school system.” This is also plain, and would 
admit of no difficulty, were it not for the addition to 
the word “agent” of these words,—‘or in any way pro- 
mote the sale of any school book,” &c. These words, 
at first sight, do present a difficulty, and seem to 
prohibit any one who sells or promotes the sale of 
school books, from official connection with the 
schools. But if we read a little further, the words, 
“or to receive compensation fer such sale or promo- 
tion of such sale” render the point plain again; for 
they show that both the open sale and the secret pro- 
motion of it, contemplated, are those by agents for a 
“ compensation,” 


special and not by general traders 


for an ordinary profit. The words “or in any way 


promote the sale,” are therefore evidently intended, 
not to include all other sales, but only to embrace 
secret or underhand as well as open sales by agents. 

The object was to protect the system by prevent- 
ing undue influence and fraud, not to cripple it, by 
depriving it of the services of any class or calling of 
The former is effected by excluding special 
the latter would be the result of ostra- 
cising that intelligent class of men who are generally 
booksellers, or who, as country merchants, keep a 
general assortment of books and stationery for the 
convenience of the vicinity and in the fair course of 
And in this respect, the peculiar phraseology 
It does not 
persons dealing in school books shall not become 
school officers, but that school officers shall not “ be- 
evidently designing to prohibit the 


citizens. 
agents only ; 


trade. 


of the section is noticeable. say that 


come” “agents”; 
act of prostituting official influence, and not to ex- 
clude a whole calling or class of citizens from of- 
fice. 

If, however, a bookseller or storekeeper become a 
special paid agent for the introduction and sale of a 
particular book or series, thereby, like every one else 
in the same predicament, he disables himself to be 
a Director. 

But dealers in books and stationery, selling for the 
ordinary profit, and keeping a general assortment on 
hand, are not “ agents” in the sense of the 26th sec- 
tion; they are owners, and it seems clear to us they 
may be school Directors. 


PENN INDUSTRIAL REFORM SCHOOL. 

In the August number of this Journal (page 52,) 
may be found the act of assembly incorporating the 
found this school, (or rather series of 
schools, for it is designed ultimately to establish sev- 
eral.) Atthe end of the present number we have 
inserted an Address, delivered at a meeting in Erie, 
on the necessity and nature of this movement. And 
at the foot of this article the reader will find the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the corporators, | 


society to 


iChair, and Alfred L. 


‘ately held in Philadelphia, for the eeten of offi. 
cers, and at which some account was given of pro- 
gress to this time. 

The calm, steadfast, but benevolent character, im- 


pressed upon Pennsylvania by her great founder, has, 
for generations, been slowly but surely developing it- 
self in her legislation ; and more rapidly of late, un- 
der the influence of the Common School system.— 
Perfect Freedom of Conscience was her foundation 
principle. This inevitably bore the fruit of personal 
and political Liberty. Hence the Emancipation of 
the slave was amongst the first acts of the State, in 
her sovereign capacity. The abolition of Capital 
punishment except for murder soon followed ; and re- 
cently Imprisonment for the misfortune of Debt 
ceased to disgrace her code. 

Regarding the convict as no less unfortunate and 
wretched than criminal, the Discipline of the Prison 
was early attempted to be made reformatory as well 
as penal; and though, perhaps, little more than the 
prevention of further progress in evil, without much 
Solitary 
Confinement system, yet the experiment was worthy 
of the State and its founder. 


return to good has been the fruit of the 


Houses of Refuge for juvenile offenders have been 
with the 
workshops” for offenders. 


more successful, because more in consonance 
His * 
with proper care for the*intellect, the habits and the 
morals, are now for the first time attempted to be 
put in operation, as a general system, under the name 
of “industrial reform schools.” We augur well for 
the noble attempt. It is in the right direction, and 
the State Why 
sume fostering guardianship, which 


principles of Penn. 


in the 


true spirit of and the age. 
should not the 
guides the Blind, teaches and consoles the Deaf and 
the Mute, and provides humane restraint and hope- 
ful remedy for the Insane, also take in hand the 
homeless and the down-trodden, the wretched inebri 
ate and the guilty but still, possibly, the retrievable 
convict? There is not only 


ho reason 


every cry of misery, 


against it, 
but every sign of the time, every 
lost life of usefulness, encourages the effort and as- 
sures the hope of success. 

We 
to this matter, not on account of names or persons 
but for its magnitude and future 
Each in his own sphere, however humble or 
his influence felt. 


ask the attention of the readers of the Journa! 
connected witb it, 
import. 


restricted, can make Again we 


‘commend the documents named at the head of this 


article to careful perusal, and the whole subject to 
serious consideration and favor. 


Penn Industrial Reform School.—A me eting of 
the corporators for the the formation of the “Penn 
Industrial Reform School” was held last evening in 
the District Court Room. ' 

On motion of Wm. J. Mullen, Esq., the Hon. 
Strange N. Palmer, of Pottsville, was called to the 
Kennedy, M. D., and W. N 
Ashmun were appointed Secretaries. 
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Judge Galbraith, of Erie, stated that the object 
contemplated by the Reform School had occupied 
his attention for some years, and his experience in 
what he had seen warranted him in saying that there 
was something yet wanted between our Houses of 
Refuge and Prisons. It was intended to treat the 
inmates of this institution as though they were yet 
free, and to endeavor, if possible, to arouse some am- 
bition in them, and make them useful citizens. He 
did not propose at this time to state exactly how 
this was to be arranged. The main effort will be to 
give them a proper physical, mental and moral train- 
ing. The object is but a furtherance of the maxim 
of the fonnder of the Commonwealth, that every 
child should have a calling or trade. Insome of the 
earliest legislative enactments, Work Houses are 
named as legitimate means of correction. The act 
1767 provides that on the report of the Grand Jury, 
certain officers of the State should have power to 
erect a Work House. This Act proved a dead 
letter. The whole history of early legislation proves 
the desire of the law-makers for the establishment 
of Work Houses. The idea was carried out in Lan- 
caster county, and perhaps in some others. The neg- 
lect to erect such establishments, is shown in the 
character of most of our jails. Different classes of 
criminals are huddled together, and pass their time 
in stupid idleness. 

This organization provides for three different class- | 
es, the criminal; the inebriates, reduced by their hab- | 
its to vagrancy; and discharged or pardoned convicts. | 
The last class, now totally unprovided for, deserves 
special attention. For all these three classes, the 
great object of this corporation is to afford a healthy 
stimulus to action. 

At this institution, with an infinitely smaller cost, 
the earnings of each inmate will go, after the pay- 
ment of his own expenses to the institution, to his 
own disposal. Ample grounds for the recreation of 
the inmates will be secured, and no opportunity for 
furthering their intellectual advancement will be over- 
looked. 

This is not a mere experiment. It is but the out- 
growth of the schvol established by Rev. Mr. Pease 
of the Five Points, N. Y. This school begun as it 
was with no definite plan, has already effected a re- 
form almost miraculous, in the lives of the worst of: 
fenders. 

With regard to a location. the most suitable, be-| 
cause most central and cheap. appears to be in the 
Wyoming Valley. A tract of 1500 acres can be ob- | 
tained at once, at a cost of not over $6000, This | 
space will afford room for the employment of 1000} 
persons. The objection to a location near the City | 
is, of course the enormous expense. 

Another location which can be secured at once, is | 
a tract of 5000 acres in Warren county. The cost 
of this would not exceed $12,000. 

Still another location is to be found on the “Penin- 
sula” at Erie, belonging to the Commonwealth. This | 
tract contains about 2000 acres, and a dyke of wil-| 
lows could be made that would not only effectually | 
protect it, but furnish material of which baskets | 
might be made in Winter time. After a few more | 
remarks as to the benefits to be derived by the es- | 
tablishment of the proposed institution, Judge Gal- | 
braith submitted the following resolutions which were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the system of discipline which in- 
discriminately inflicts one rule of punishment to the 
hardened and incorrigible offender against the law, 
and to one who is overtaken for the first time in a 
thoughtless moment, and without regard to the thou- 


(of this great and wise Commonwealth. 


sand varying circumstances under which an offence 
may have been committed, is cruel, inhuman and un- 
christian in principle, as well as unwise, impolitic, and 
destructive not only of the souls and bodies of the 
punished, but of money and means in expenditure, 

Resolved, That employment and instruction in labor 
as well as in letters. are the surest, indeed ihe only 
means, to reform the criminal, the inebriate, the idle 
and the vicious, and to all such as can be induced to 
take advantage of these means: the infliction of im- 
prisonment in stupid idleness is destructive to the 
subjects of it, is unjust and certainly brings retribu- 
tion upon the society which adopts such a system 
and should, if possible, be avoided with promjtness 
and vigorous determination. 

Resolved, That the law incorporating the * Penn 
Industrial Reform School,” marks out a plan of dis- 
cipline by which the evils brought back upon the 
community, by an erroneous system punishment, 
may be avoided in a common sense, economical man- 
ner, and commends itself to the consideration of all 
who desire the prosperity and happiness of the people 
That the 
plans proposed by the managers of that Institution, 
as presented in their report, be approved and recom- 
mended by this meeting, as best calculated to save 


ithe greatest number with the least possible expendi- 


tures. ‘That to the inebriate, convicts of minor of- 

fences, and to discharged convicts, it holds out es- 

pecial inducements to industry and carefulness. 
Resolved, That the successful issue of such institu- 


tions will be the most fitting monument to the memory 
jof the wise and Christian statesman whose name we 


bear. who founded this Commonwealth in 
justice and christian love; and the most effectual, 
though silent refutation of the libel upon his character, 
by England's late Historisn, Thos. Babbington Ma- 
caulay. 

Hon. Joel B. Sutherland. Judge Wm. D. Kelley. 
and Wm. J. Mullin, prison agent, delivered interest- 
Inv speeches on ihe subject 
adjourned, 

Iu connection with subject, we may 
that the corporators assembled yesterday al’ 
ternoon, and the following named genilemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year : 

PRESIDENT. 
Hon. JouN GALBRAITH. 
VICE 

Hon. Ellis Lewis, 

Thomas White, 

Gordon F. Mason. 


peace, in 


iter which the meeting 


th ibove 


stale 


PRESIDENTS. 
Strange N. Palmer, 
EK. D. Gazzam, 
R. D. Boilieau. 
MANAGERS, 
Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, J. R. Flanigan, 
Robert Morris, Daniel L. Miller, 
O. H. P. Kenney, Geo. A. Lyon, 
M. L. Dawson, A. N. Shinn, 
T. H. Burrowes, A. Huidekoper, 
Geo. W. Jackson, Wm. J. Mullin. 
SECRETARY—James Tyson. 
TREASURER—J ohn Mason. 








ADAMS COUNTY. 

At the head of the alphabetical list of the counties, 
there are circumstances that should have placed 
Adams at the head, also, of the educational. She 
was stirred up a quarter of a century ago, by one of 
the champions of the common school cause. She 
has a college, whose faculty have always shown kind- 
ness towards it, if their advances had been duly met. 
She has an intelligent, right-thinking people. Yet 
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matters. - 


Latterly, one reason for her want of progress has 
been her misfortunes in the County Superintendency. 
This number of the Journal announces the accession 
to office of the fifth incumbent in as many years.— 
The first was a young lawyer of promise, but little, 
if any, experience in teaching, and whose acceptance 
of the position, was but as a stepping stone to busi- 
ness. The next was also a lawyer, who, it is believed, 
had only taught to obtain that living which his pro- 
fession did not yield. The third was a clergyman, 
who soon found the duties incompatible with his habits 
and desires. The fourth was, we believe, the Princi- 
pal of an Academy, who, though little acquainted 
with the body of teachers and directors of the county, 


and consequently ill-prepared for the work before! 


him, yet manifested a commendable desire to fit him- 
self for its requirements and to perform it effectually. 
His death, before any plans were matured or results 
shown, has now made room for the successor whose 
appointment is announced. These frequent changes 
were of course fatal to progress. 

We know nothing of the new incumbent ; but this 
may be said: If he is a practical teacher, has iden- 
tified, or will identify himself with the common school 
movement, and will faithfully go down to the work 
where it is to be done, and not wait for it to come up 
to him, he will succeed. Short of this, neither he 
nor any one else can. 

BLAIR COUNTY. 

We cannot, just now, lay our hand on any docu- 
ment illustrating the school progress of Blair; but 
during the last two or three years, there has been 
good work done. She has a faithful, intelligent 
Superintendent, apparently a superior body of teach- 
ers, and some active, enterprising boards of directors. 
Amongst the means of improvement, may also be 
named an ably conducted educational column in the 
Hollidaysburg Standard. 


LEBANON COUNTY. 

County Supertrenpent.—Mr. Henry Houck, of 
this horough, has been appointed County Superinten- 
dent of common schools, of Lebanon county, for the 
unexpired term of F. Phillips, deceased. Mr. Houck 
will make a good Superintendent. He is a young 
gentleman of tact and talent, and takes a deep inter- 
est in the proper training of the rising generation, 
and is, withal, an earnest friend of the system. His 
appointment continues to June of next year. 

This is from the Lebanon Advertiser, one of our 
oldest exchanges; a paper which always pursues a 
liberal course towards education, and whuse endorse- 
ment is worth something. Our own limited knowl- 
edge enables us to concur in the opinion; and we 
therefore expect to hear continued good tidings from 
our neighbor over the hills. 


‘and strive to carry out his plans. 











she is far from being distinguished in common school Superintendents, she has suffered a severe loss in the 


death of the last. There was no more intelligent and 
faithful teacher, or hard-working, efficient County 
Superintendent, in the State, than F. Phillips. Mr. 
Houck can do no better than follow in his footsteps, 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
This small county—having but 44 schools—ap- 
| pears to be caught by the spirit of improvement, 
which is shaking the dry bones in the rest of the 
‘State. The following call by the County Superin- 


_tendent, has, no doubt. by this time, put into ope- 
ration an Institute, which will tell beneficially on 
|her future. It is a plain matter of fact document ; 
but it takes hold of the subject in such a way as to 
| show that the determination is to succeed. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

__ It is proposed to hold a Teachers’ Institute at 
| the school house in Dushore, to commence on Mon- 
|day, Oct. 3d, and to continue probably six weeks, 
/under the charge of the Rev. H. Armstrong and 
/myself. Board can be obtained within a short dis- 
tance of the school house, at prices ranging from 
($1.50 to $2.00 per week. Houses near at hand, 
can also be obtained in which the scholars can 
board themselves. Besides the expense of board 
and books, all the other expenses will not amount 
|to more than $1.50 per scholar, for the term. It 
|must be distinctly understood that this school is 
chiefly but rot exclusively, designed for those who 
| wish to qualify themselves for teaching. Discus- 
, sions. essays and lectures on educational subjects, 
and especially on the science and art of teaching, 
|may be expected at the evening sessions. It is 
hoped with great confidence and expected that the 
teachers of Sullivan county, who wish to qualify 
themselves more thoroughly for their business. and 
'who desire to keep up with their profession, will 
avail themselves of the advantages which this In- 
stitute will afford. Those also who are residents 
of other counties, are cordially invited to attend. 
| It is to be desired that those, who conclude to at- 
‘tend, will send in their names at once to Mr. Cor- 
nelius Cronin in Dushore or myself at this place. 
The following text books will be used, viz: Town’s 
Spellers ; Sanders’ Fourth Reader ; Davies’ Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic; Adams’ Written Arithmetic ; 
McNally’s Complete School Geography; Well’s 
Grammar ; Town's Anylysis ; and Davies’ Elemen- 
tary Algebra. Each teacher should also be pro- 
'vided with Page’s Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. If desired, I will give further information by 
‘letter or otherwise. 





C. J. Ricuarpson, Co, Supt. 
Laporte, Aug. 23, 1859. 


READING SCHOOLS. 

Reading, like Lancaster and some other of our 
larger towns, has difficulty in raising the necessary 
means to continue her schools, on their present 
footing. ‘The course of curtailing expense in the 
higher and not the lower, departments, seems to be 
the wise policy contemplated. If curtailment must 
take place, this is the point for it. Liberality of 
provision for and thoroughness of instruction in the 








Though Lebanon has been fortunate in both her 


rudiments is the true common school policy ;—the 
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higher branches should be only based on thorough 
rudimental instruction and imparted when that 
shall have been fully prepared for. 

Reading has reason to be proud of her schools. 


One of her newspapers thus speaks of them : 

The public schools of Reading open on Monday 
next. ‘leachers and children will feel that the six | 
weeks vacation have flown rapidly;—it seems to us| 
but a day since their annual holiday commenced. | 
But we trust that they have enjoyed it, and that) 
they will enter upon their duties with renewed | 
strength and determination. 

There is no town in the State, or out of it that | 
we know of, in which the public schools are better 
sustained than in Reading. This fact speaks well 
for the schools, and for the intelligence of our citi- 
zens. For the more intelligent any community is 
the higher will be its appreciation of the advan- 
tages of education. The ignorant rarely feel their, 
want of knowledge. ‘The uneducated soul has no 
conception of its capabilities, and is satisfied with 
its condition. But with the cultivated mind, every 
accession of knowledge excites a thirst for more, 
and the awakened intellect feeling its powers, as 
well as its wants, is encouraged to new efforts.— 
Thus is humanity allied toimmortality, and reaches | 
forward to the infinite. | 

The success of our schools shows that our people | 
understand the value of education. Yet it is an) 
org which has been of gradual growth.— 

ithin a very few years the attendance upon pub- 
lic schools has doubled. Directors set out with the 
determination to make the schools what they should | 
be, and with their advancing merit the attendance 
increased. And now our Primary, Secondary, 
Grammar and High Schools constitute a complete 
system, suited to the wants of every age and grade 
of scholars, and able to afford a thorough educa-| 
tion. 

We say a thorough education, for our public | 
schools have effected a great change in this mat- 
ter. Going to school has ceased to be a mere mat-| 
ter of form. Scholars must learn or they cannot! 
advance. And in this there is much to stimulate | 
both scholars and teachers. 

To illustrate,—merely to be a member of the 
High School is an honor to the pupil. It shows 
that he or she has merit.—has studied, learned, 
been rigidly examined and found worthy. Here is 
something for every boy or girl to be justly proud 
of—something of which parents may be, and we 
know are. proud. For, take a pay school,—every | 
one who can pay may be a member,—the lubberly | 
boy of eighteen, the stupid Miss, who thinks her- 
self alady,— both of whom would take their place in 
a public secondary. We do not say this to under- | 
rate the pay schools we still have in Reading, for! 
we believe them to be good, and they still have 
their uses. | 

Their uses are these :—There are children from 
the country who cannot enter the city public’ 
schools, and who need a better education than the 
township schools afford. Our farmers would often 
do well to make oar ne tn for sending their 
sons and daughters to the private schools of Read- 
ing, and such are occasionally sent. Again, there 
are children, in Reading, whose education has been 
neglected until they have attained an age which 
renders them unwilling to enter the low class they 
would be required to become members of in the 
common schools. Better arrangements can be 











‘and teacher. 





made for such in a pay school. Lastly, there are 
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children who are so idle and insubordinate tha 
they cannot be tolerated in a public school. When 
all means of correction fail, they are either expell- 
ed, or their parents find it expedient to take them 
away. Something may be done for such in a pay 
school, where they are not required to come up to 
a particular standard, and where the teacher, in 
consideration of tuition bills, duly paid, will toler- 
ate irregularities of deportment, recitations and at- 
tendance, which would not be permitted in a pub- 
lic school. 

The examinations for the High Schools show 
what our schools can do for children. Thus, at the 
head of the list of boys, admitted this year, and 
next to the head of the list of girls, stand a boy 
and girl only eleven years of age. All the educa- 
tion they have, has been acquired in the j.ublic 
schools. Yet what they know they know thorough- 
ly, and their range of study is by no means limited, 
They spell and read well— accomplishments in 
which mary grown up persons are sadly deficient 
—they write an admirable hand; they have a tho- 
rough knowledge of Arithmetic through common 
and decimal fractions,—-and the remainder of Arith- 
metic is a mere anplication of the principles thus ac- 
quired ; and more than this, they have been taught 
Mental Arithmetic, an exercise that cannot be too 
highly prized. They are well grounded in Gram- 
mar, perfect in the definitions, able to parse. and 
correct false syntax. They have a minute knowl- 
edge of Geography, and are well versed in the His- 
tory of the United States. And al! this applies, 
to a greater or less extent, to upwards of sixty 
scholars admitted annually to the male and female 
high schools, from the Grammar schools of the city. 

So much, then, for the schools of Reading. They 
will open on Monday, with three thousand pupils 
on the firstday. Five thousand receive instruction 
during the year. How important the trust com- 
mitted to the directors and teachers, and how im- 
portant, too, that their efforts be properly seconded 
by parents! 

It is their duty to see that children attend regu- 
larly, for without this the best exertions of teach- 
ers must fail. And more than this, parents should 
see that study is attended toat home. ‘This is more 
than half the work of education, and this part of 
it is in the hands of parents.—B. & S. Journal. 


WASHINGTON BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 
Several years ago, the Directors of Washington, 
Washington co., erected a large, convenient and 
handsome building. into which the common schools 
of the borough were collected, on the Union plan. 


|The first principal was Mr. Alexander Gow, a 


gentleman well known over the State as a scholar 
On his removal to Illinois, some two 
years ago, Mr. D). P. Lowary was chosen principal, 
and the school continued to maintain the high 
reputation acquired under the charge of Mr. Gow. 

Both these gentlemen took an active and effectual 
part in the general school affairs of the county, and 
both, we believe, conducted an educational depart- 
ment in one of the borough newspapers. The re- 
sult begins now clearly to develop itself. Under 
the active and faithful management of the present 
able County Superintendent, the seed thus and 
otherwise sown, begins largely to bear fruit; and 
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and Washington is taking her place in the front 
rank of the western column of counties. 

Thus it ever is, no less in educational than other 
affairs. Daily duty may be performed, so as to 
earn the compensation to the end of the term, with- 
outblame. All may have been done that was con- 
tracted for, though nothing more, and no one has 
aright to complain. But what of result? What 
effect on the. future? Positively nothing. The 
tracks of such teachers, on the dead level of in- 
difference, or on the facile descent to stupefaction, 
are visible wherever they have been tolerated ; and 
the youthful mind of the rising generation, and it 
may be, for generations to come, is benuwbed, if 
not stuiltified, by such per contract teaching. 

On the other hand, see the living. |aboring, en- 
While at work, all around and 
within the sphere of his influence, is vivacity, energy 


thusiastic teacher. 


and success, And when his work is done in the 
proper spirit—not the bare contract performed to 
the mere letter,—and when he has departed. it may 
be to his final rest, or perchance to retrieve his ex- 
hausted energies—years and years afterwards, the | 
marks of that teacher are seen, und his works bear | 


their everlasting fruit. 


These remarks are suggested by the fact, that 
Washington has had, in succession, two superior 
teachers in the Principalship of her Union School. | 
and has lost them both. When Mr. Gow left, we 
published the proceedings adopted on that occasion. 
The following, show the estimation in which Mr. 
Lowary is held by the.same discriminating Board 


of Directors. Cordially do we wish him restored 
strength and continued success; and sincerely do 


we hope, that the mantle of his predecessors may 
have fallen upon Mr. Wishart. 

Our Unton Scuoois.— At a meeting of the board 
of directors of this borough, held on Friday even- 
ing of last week, the resignation of Mr, David P. | 
Lowary, the efficient principal of the Union schools, | 
was accepted, he having peremptorily declined a| 
re-election, owing to the unsettled state of his 
health. After the acceptance of the resignation, 
the board adopted, with entire unanimity, the fol- 
lowing: 

~The board having heard from Mr. Lowary, his 
intention to decline, on account of ill health, a re-| 
election to the position of principal of our schools, | 
op motion, 

Resolved. That we sincerely sympathize with Mr. | 
Lowary, in the necessity for this step, and greatly | 
regret a severance of the official relations that have | 
so pleasantly existed during the past two years. 

* Resolved, That we cannot part with Mr. Low-_ 
ary without bearing our cheerful testimony to the | 
ability, zeal, and efficiency, with which, as prinei- 
pal, he has Gonducted, as well as to his success in 
sustaining the high character of the schools.” | 

During the two years Mr. Lowary had charge) 
of the schools, he gave unbounded satisfaction.— 
No one, either director, parent, or pupil, had oe- 
casion, so far as we are aware, to make a single 
complaint against his management. He was uni- 


= 90 T} 
to the Teacher’s Library. 


and guardians, and possessed the love of the first 
and the high regard of the latter. His ability for 
the position is fully attested by the rapid advance- 
ment of the pupils and the eminent character sus- 
tained by the school, both at home and abroad. 
His retirement is deeply regretted by all interested 
in our schools and common school education, and 
the hope is earnestly entertained that his successor 
may prove equally as efficient, and render as gen- 
eral satisfaction to our community. 

Mr. Alexander Wishart, who was chosen as Mr. 


| Lowary’s successor at the meeting above mention- 


ed, 1s a gentleman of classical education, having 
graduated with honor at Weshington College.— 
Besides having had some little experience in teach- 
ing elsewhere, he has upon} several occasions had 
charge of the Union school during the temporary ab- 
sence of Mr. Lowary, and will therefore enter upon 
the discharge of his duties with a general know- 
ledge of the same. We feel well assured that his 
management will prove profitable to the pupils and 
acceptable to our people. 

The directors also re-elected, on Friday evening, 
the old corps of able and efficient assistant teach- 
ers employed in the Union School building, as fol- 
lows: No. 1. Miss Martha Smith; No. 2. Miss 
Ellen Wiley; No. 3. Miss Mary Kaine; No. 4. 
Miss Rebecca Turner; No. 5. Miss Sarah Hull; 
No. 6, Mrs. Catharine Sisson; No, 7. Miss Eliza- 
beth Warrick; No. 8. Miss Mary Lindsey. The 


‘election for the colored school was deferred until 


another meeting. The next session of the school 
will commence on Thursday, the Ist of September 
next.—FE-xraminer. 











Hook Notices, 


Lecrures oN MentAt & Morat Cucture, by Samuel P. 
Bates, A.M., Supt. of Public Instruction, Crawford co., 
Pa. 12mo. 320 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 
1859. 


This is the production of the present efficient Superin- 
tendent of Crawford county, and is a valuable addition 
It consists of nine Lectures, 
selected from a series delivered by the author during the 
past few years, at various Teachers’ Institutes. Amongst 
The Dignity of the 
Teacher's Profession; The Power of Spoken Thought; 


the subjects thus treated of, are: 


The Study of Language ; Education of the Moral Sensi- 


bilities, &c. It is a sound, able and useful book. 


CurTer’s PuHystoLoeies,—comprising,— 

Mrs. Cutter’s Human & Comparative Anatomy—for be- 

ginners. 12mo. 140 pages. 

Dr. Cutter’s First Book of Anatomy. 12mo. 191 pages. 

Dr. Cutter’s Treatise on Anatomy, Physiology & Hygi- 

ene. 12mo. 462 pages, with an Index. 

These are all revised stereotyped editions, illustrated 
with numerous plates. They are published by Clarke, 
Austin & Smith, New York; Wm. B. Smith, Cincinnati; 
and Keith & Woods, St. Louis, Mo. By an oversight the 
advertisement relating to them having been left out of the 
October No. of the Journal, we take this method of ex- 
plaining the mistake, and at the same calling attention to 
these sterling and standard works. 


Tue Hicner Curist1an Epucation: By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. 12mo. 347 pages, with an Index. A. S. Barnes 
& Burr, New York. 1859. 


This book is by the same author as the work on Philo- 


formly kind to the scholars and courteous to parents ‘logy, which was noticed in the October No. of this Jour 
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nal; butit is of a much more practical character. No 
subject in connection with education, requires more tho- 
rough investigation than this, or more demands the best 
efforts of the ablest men. So far as we have examined, 
the work now presented seems to be replete with sound 
thoughts well expressed. It is divided into five parts: 1. 
The true work of the Higher Christian Education; 2. The 
true style and measure of the Higher Christian Education ; 
3. The true Christian Teacher; 4. The true Christian 
Scholar; 5. The connection of the Higher Christian Edu- 
cation with the progress and privileges of the people.— 
Each of these topics is treated of separately and as a 
whole, while the combination covers the entire ground. 
ENTERTAINING DiALocues, designed for the use of young 
students in Schools and Academies. By Charles North- 
end, A.M., author of “ Teacher & Parent,’? &. 12mo. 
312 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 1859. 
Here It contains ninety-two 
Dialogues carefully and well-selected from various au- 


is an admirable work. 
thors, and all of them just calculated for use in the school 
or at the home fireside. The subjects are not only Moral 
and Entertaining, but suited to the age and comprehen- 
sion of those who are expected to take part in the Dia- 
logues. The compiler has done good service to the youth 
of the land, by the preparation of this collection. 

I Wiitt Try: A Magazine for boys and girls going to 
school. 16 pages, 8vo. Monthly, at 30 cents a year. 
J. S. Hostetter, Mechanicsburg P. O. Cumberland co., 
Editor & Proprietor. 

The title page of this,—the cheapest and amongst the 
very best periodicals of its class,—was on the cover of 
our October No. We forgot then, as we most cheerfully 
wish, now, to bespeak for it the reader’s favor. It is not, 
and we hope never will be, taken up with games of chess, 
“illustrated rebusses,”? or such questionable matter for 
the youthful mind; but is sound and instructive. 
Fow.e’s OuTLInE Maps, published by J. P. Dutton & 

Co., Boston. 

These maps have become quite popular of late. They 
are now used in some of the best schools and their neat 
and beautiful appearance makes them desirable ornaments 
for the school room. The boundaries, divisions, rivers, 
lakes, &c., are boldly drawn, so that they can be seen 
across the room. They are of convenient s*ze, so as to be 
easily conveyed from place to place, and are particularly 
adapted to many of our school rooms iu which larger maps 
cannot be conveniently suspended. Outline maps are as 
indispensable in teaching geography as the blackboard. 

They may be obtained from the publishers at Boston, or 
A. J. Christine, of Springtown, Bucks co., Pa. 





Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
HarrRissurc, NovemBer, 1859. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Azarriau Smitru, Lewistown, Mifflin county, in place 
of A. J. Warner, resigned. 
Joun C. Ertrs, New Oxford, Adams county, in place 
of J. K. MclIlheny, deceased. 
Evcene Ferrero, Butler, Butler county, in place of 
Thomas Balph, resigned. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Trustees of the Lancaster County Normal School, 
at Millersville, have made application to the School De- 
partment for recognition as a State Normal School under 





the Normal School law, and its supplement of last ses- 
sion; and Thursday and Friday, the first and second days 
of December, proximo, have been fixed upon jorits inspec- 
tion under the terms of the 7th section of the act, of which 
the following is an extract: 


Section 7. That when the Trustees of any School de- 
sirous of claiming the privileges of this act, shall make 
application to the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, together with four other competent and disinter- 
ested persons, to be chosen by him with the consent of 
the Governor, and all the Superintendents of the Counties 
in the Normal School District in which such School shall 
be situated, on receiving due notice from the Department 
of Common Schools, personally and atthe same time, to 
visit and carefully inspect such School; and if, after 
thorough examination thereof, and of its by-laws, rules 
and regulations, and of its general arrangement and facil- 
ities for instruction, they or at least two-thirds of them 
shall approve the same, and find that they fully come up 
to the provisions of this act, in that case and in no other, 
they shall certify the same to the Department of Common 
Schools, with their opinion that such School has fully 
complied with the provisions of this act, so fur as can be 
done before going into operation under this act; where- 
|upon the State Superintendent shall forthwith recognize 
|such school as a State Normal School under this act, and 
| give public notice thereof in two newspapers in each 
|county in the proper Normal School District; and thence- 
| forward this act shall go into full operation, so far as re- 
|gards such school, without further proceedings: Provided 
| however, that if, upon due inspection,any Schoo! so applying 
|shall be found insufficient under this act, said Board of 
| Inspectors shall so report to the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, who shall thereupon inform the Trustees 
| thereof of such adverse report.” 

The inspectors at large for this occasion, who have been 
|}chosen with Governor PacKeErR’s consent, are Ex-Gov. 
| Pollock, Hon. A. G. Curtin, Hon. Wm. M. Hiester, and 
| Henry L. Dieffenbach, Esq. 
| The Normal School District, in which this institution is 
| located, is composed of the counties of Lancaster, Leba- 
non and York, and is known in the act as the second Nor- 
;mal district. 
| 








TO DIRECTORS. 


State Appropriation: The 36th section of the general 
school law (C. 8S. L. & D. page 18,) authorizes the State 
Superintendent (but only on certain important conditions) 
to issue his warrant for the State appropriation to the sev- 
eral school districts. It is in the following words, viz: 

‘Section 36. That as soon as the schools of any dis- 
“trict have been kept open and in operation at least four 
‘¢ months subsequent to the first Monday in June preced- 
‘ing, the president of the board of directors, or control- 
“lers, shall certify the same under oath or affirmation, 
“together with the name of the district treasurer and his 
‘* post office address, to the county superintendent, who 
‘‘ shall immediately forward the same to the Superinten- 
“dent of Common Schools, who upon the receipt of the 
‘¢ same shall draw his warrant on the State Treasurer for 
“the whole amount such district is entitled to receive 
‘‘ from the annual State appropriation: Provided, That 
*¢ said board of directors or controllers shall also have made 
““ReporT of the condition of the schools in their districts, 
“ag directed in the twenty-third section of this act: And 
‘‘ provided also, That the foregoing certificate shal] have 
‘been transmitted to the Superintendent of Common 
* Schools wilhin the school year for which the warrant is to 
| ** be issued.”’ 

These plain, clear provisions of the law, must be com- 
plied with hereafter. The four months’ certificate must 
be transmitted within the school year, and the annual re- 
port of the board of directors must be received at the De- 
partment, before the warrant for the State appropriation 
can be issued. There is no hardship in these legal re- 
quirements, and they are absolutely necessary to the pro- 
per and successful administration of the system. It is 


in this respect are worthy of the highest commendation— 
make out their report in due form and in due time, after 
having received the appropriation ; but as a general thing 


|true that some directors—whose promptness and fidelity 


|there is so much negligence as to time in forwarding the 


annual report, and so much carelessness and inaccuracy 
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in preparing it, that in self-defence the Department can | 
no longer extend the indulgence heretofore granted, and | 
which seemed in some degree proper while school officers 
were getting accustomed to the act of 1854, and the 
changes which it made in the workings of the system. 

County Superintendents are instructed not to mail the 
four months’ certificate to the Department, unless accom- 
panied by the district report; and they are particularly 
requested to examine both documents carefully to see that 
they are properly made out, and the different items cor- 
rect. After the certificate and report reach the Depart- 
ment, they will be again carefully examined, and if found 
to be correct, the school warrant will be immediately made 
out and mailed to the Treasurer of the district ; but if not 
properly filled up, they will be returned to the Secretary 
of the board for correction, and the warrant withheld un- 
til they come back again. It is in vain to hope for statis- 
tics that shall be worth the printing, unless this mode of 
procedure be adopted. 

The shabby reports complained of, are not confined to 
obscure rural districts, with directors of limited education, 
but some of the most striking examples have come from 
the hands of respectable lawyers and merchants, whose 
business habits and skill in arithmetic, as illustrated by | 
their school] reports, would not command much higher fig- 
ures than 3 or 4, if presented at a teacher’s examination. 

Directors should bear in mind that the district report 
cannot be made out until the schools have closed for the 
year. The report embraces the whole year, and not a 
part of it; and as it is the official history of what the 
schools have been and done, for that period, the record 
cannot be truthfully made up, until after the schools have 


One district is not dependant upon another. Therefore 
when any district has transmitted its certificate and re- 
port, the County Superintendent will immediately mail 
them to the Department, without waiting for other dis- 
tricts; the school term in some districts being only four or 
five months, while in others it is eight or ten, and some 
directors are more punctual than others. 

The principal cause of the imperfect district reports, is | 
the carelessness of the Secretary in keeping the minutes | 
and accounts of the Board. There is no justification for | 
this neglect, for the Secretary can be paid for his services ; | 
and if he is not, when he accepts the office, he accepts its | 
whole duties, absolutely and without reserve, and should | 
either perform them or resign. With this timely notice | 
that a bungling report will not procure the State appro- | 
priation, it is hoped that the respective Secretaries will | 
take pains to keep their accounts and records in an intel- 
ligible and accurate manner, so that neither they nor their 
successors in office will have any difficulty in making out | 
the annual report, from the recorded and documentary | 
evidence in possession of the Board. 


Blank District Reports: The blanks for the four months’ 
certificates and district reports forthe current school year, 
are not printed yet, but will be within a short time,—as 
soon as the statistical tables of the past year are finished, 
and the detailed examinatlon of the last year’s reports has 
been completed, and it has been ascertained what modifi- 
cations of the form, or additional instructions may be ne- 
cessary. Superintendents will be duly notified by mail. 


Teacher’s Sheets: The new style of blanks for Teacher’s 
Monthly Reports, will be furnished to Teachers by the 
Secretary of the Board. If he have none, he will apply to 
the County Superintendent, who is charged by law, with 
the duty of supplying the School Boards of his county, (C. 
S. L. & D., page 21, No. 61.) 


Teacher’s Statistics: The *‘ Recapitulation *’ on the back 
of the Teacher’s Monthly Report, is intended to secure 
greater accuracy in the statistics of the schools. The 
** average daily attendance of pupils,’ means the average 
number of scholars attending daily during the month. 


Teacher’s Wages: Economy is always a commendable 
virtue in School Directors, provided it be the genuine ar- 
ticle, and not blind parsimony. But the last place to eco- 
nomize is in teacher’s wages, and directors cannot prac- 
tice the virtue in this direction, without losing vastly more 
than they hope to gain by the operation. Skillful and 
successful teachers are entitled to full compensation and 
can fairly earn it; and if it cannot be had, they will as 


}other officers of the system put together. 





a matter of course go where they can get it, or quit the 


business; while half price teachers are a dear bargain 
although it only takes half as much money to pay them. 
To be sure, the district has paid out less cash, but what is 


paid is lost, for the teacher could not earn it, and the ~u- 


pils have spent their time without being benefitted, and 
quite likely will afterwards have to unlearn what they 
did attempt to acquire. A low priced teacher is not a cheap 
teacher, and it is a great misfortune that this fact is not 
more generally understood. Pennsylvania loses a large 
per centage of her best teachers, because they are not pro- 
perly compensated at home. Some of the western coun- 
ties have been deprived, this fall, of many of their most 
worthy teachers, because of the large reduction in the 
wages offered; and wherever this has been the case, the 
schools will go backward more during the coming winter, 


|than they could go forward in two winters in the hands 


of good teachers. Even “hard times’? and the “ frost” 
are no justification for the employment of low priced, in- 
competent teachers. It is an unwise and unprofitable po- 
licy every way. Teacher’s examinations can not build up 
the system, so long as those who merit and receive first 


|class certificates, are driven out of the schools by the in- 


adequate compensation offered. 

There is another crying evil, and itis this: Paying fair 
wages to inferior teachers, that should not be paid to any 
but good teachers. The wages should always be graduated 
to the qualifications of teachers. Pay a good teacher, good 
wages; and if you must put up with an inferior teacher, 
cut down the wages, until he qualifies himself, or a better 
one can be had, and then raise the wages accordingly.— 
But don’t cut the throat of the school system by paying 


| good wages to good and bad teachers alike, indiscrimin- 
finished their work. 


ately, for it is only offering a premium for incompetency. 
School Directors are the back bone of the school system. 
They have more power and responsibility than all the 
And this is 
right; but they can only ** magnify their office’? and up- 


|hold the system, by looking at their duty in its true light, 
jand then faithfully performing it, with the same practical 


shrewdness and sound judgment that they would exhibit 
in the management of their own private business affairs. 
The principle is the same, the policy the same, and the re- 
sults cannot be otherwise than eminently beneficial ; while 
the contrary policy must, every where and always, prove 
disastrous. 





Original Communications, 








SCHOOL DISTRICT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Our common schools are now open for the winter 
in every part of the State; and teachers, it is pre- 
sumed, are looking about for means of improving 
the efficiency of their schools, and adding to their 
stock of professional information. Some teachers, 
with this end in view, will read educational jour- 
nals and works on teaching; others will seek op- 
portunities of visiting schools; and still others will 
await the holding of the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, to revive their zeal in their work, and enlarge 
their qualifications for it. 

Among the means best calculated to create pro- 
fessional feeling and promote professional advance- 
ment, with teachers, is that of the township or 
School-district Teachers’ Association ; and as this 
instrumentality is not very generally used, and, 
when used, not always managed in such a way as 
to accomplish the greatest good. I am tempted to 
present some suggestions in reference to it. 

The members of the class of Associations re- 
ferred to, are generally composed of the teachers 
of a single township or district, although when 
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favorably located, those of several townships may|ods of teaching addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
unite in one Association. As they should becom- tion and division; and, in subsequent lessons, the 
bined into one class, the members of a District |methods of teaching all of the principles of Arith- 
Association should never exceed twenty in number, ' metic might be considered. 

and I have seen very interesting and well-managed| As first lessons in Grammar, it might be well to 
Associations, with a membership of only five or consider at what age Grammar could be profitably 
eight. The Association will produce the most |taught to children; how teaching it should be com- 
profitable results, when the scholarship and pro-|menced ; how the idea of a sentence, a subject, a 
fessional experience of the members are most nearly | predicate, a noun, a verb could be imparted. Ad- 
alike ; but good work can be accomplished without vancing from this point, it would be easy, in succes- 
this desirable condition. Directors and friends of | sive lessons, to discuss methods and compare views, 
education may be permitted to be present and be- with reference to teaching all the principles of 
come members; but they should, in no way, be | grammatical science. 

allowed to divert the organization from its profes-| It might be well, now and then, to vary the exer- 


sional character. 

Once in two weeks is perhaps as often as it will 
be practicable for the teachers of a township to 
meet; and, since lady-teachers cannot very well 
attend in the evenings, it is better to hold the meet- 


'cises, by having a lecture or an essay on an educa- 
‘tional subject, from some of the members. 
‘tion of the day, too, should be set apart for the 


A por- 


consideration of the general arrangement of the 


‘school, such as, seating pupils, forming classes, 


ings in the day-time. More time for the exercises | arranging programmes, hearing recitations; and 
and better order, can also be secured in this way. ithe important subject of school government should 
In many townships, each alternate Saturday is ap- not be overlooked. 
pointed for the teachers’ meeting, and the directors| 1 have not seen it tried, but presume that it would 
wisely grant the time to hold it. Either some cen- answer a good purpose, especially with reference 
tral locality—a school house, always—may be se- | to school arrangement and school government, to 
lected as the place of meeting, or the meetings can | have assigned, as a lesson, a chapter of Page or 
be held by turns in the different school houses of |some other author on teaching, equally good; and 
the district. |\the points made in the text would furnish, in the 
The number of individuals composing the mem- | form of a recitation. ample ground for profitable 
bership of an association, or the time and place of | discussion. 
its meetings, however, are comparatively unimpor-| In conclusion, let me earnestly commend the 
tant conditions in securing its well-working, in com- | School-district Teachers’ Association to the atten- 
pariscn with the manner of conducting the exer-| tion of teachers. Where such Associations do not 
cises, exist, they should be formed without delay; and, 
The exercises at a District Association should |if properly conducted, there may be expected to 
The meetings are held too | flow from them much good socially, intellectually 
They will tend very powerfully, 


be strictly professional. 
seldom, and the time of their session is too short, |and professionally. 
to accomplish much in giving systematic instruc-| to combine teachers into a great brotherhood of 
tion in the various branches of learning, even if,|earnest men and women, striving with a common 
among the members, there should be those qualified | heart, a common hope, and a common faith, to ac- 
acceptably to impart it; but much may be done in | complish the noblest object that mortals ever strug- 


describing methods of teaching, and investigating gled for—the universal enlightenment of the human 


the principles upon which they are founded. Epucaror. 

The members of the Association should resolve | 
themselves into a class; appoint one of their num- | 
ber to lead the exercises in one branch, and others, | 


jrace. 
Oct. 1859. 


GOOD SCHOOL HOUSES. 
Much has been done of late in the improvement 


in other branches; take up each study according to | of school houses, and we have now, in some districts, 
a well arranged programme; and consider in order, | houses which are ornaments to their respective neigh- 
the methods of teaching it, and the reasons for borhoods; in the construction of which, ali the modern 
them. Lessons may be assigned at one meeting improvements in heating and ventilation, have been 
and the discussions upon the topics contained in introduced. No expense has been spared in furnish- 
them, be had at the next. ing them with charts, maps, blackboards and other 
I can illustrate my meaning better, perhaps, by necessary apparatus. They are at once beautiful, 
examples. Suppose the subject before the Asso- |comfortable and convenient, and well adapted to the 
ciation to be Arithmetic. The following topics | purpose for which they were erected. 
might be embraced in the first lesson: Methods of} But how comparatively few of such school houses 
communicating the idea of number; methods of |there are: the greater part are wholly unfit for the 
teaching children to read and write numbers; meth-! purposes of instruction. 1 will not enter into a mi- 
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nute description of these miserable apologies for|of money. They will appeal to the meanest motives 
school houses, for we all have seen them. What that can move the human heart. They call not upon 
reader of the School Journal has not seen a school | parents to save their children from disease and conse- 
house that will answer, in most particulars, to the | quent wretched lives, but to save that “almighty dol- 
following description ? ilar.” 

It stands almost in the street, and recitations are| An editor of a paper, in reviewing the report of a 
continually interrupted by the noises of the street ;| Superintendent, (in which allusion was made to the 
the door opens immediately into the school room, so | proposed building of a school house, and the urgent 
that every time it is opened, a sudden blast of air |necessity of building it speedily, was shown,) says: 
sweeps across the room. ‘There are two rows of long | “The people ought to oust these interested parties 
desks, one on each side, leaving a central aisle of four | who are in favor of improvements at the expense of 
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or five feet, and desks extend to the wall, with long 
seats to correspond, without backs, and so near to- 
gether that it is very difficult, (almost impossible, 
with the prevailing fashion among young ladies,) for 
the pupils to get into their seats. There is no means 
of ventilation except the doors, windows, rat holes 
and broken ceiling. There is no convenient place 
for hanging maps or blackboards ; the stove stands, 
in the only place it can stand, between the two rows 
of benches, and while some are suffering from the 
heat, others are suffering from the cold; the draft in 
the chimney is sometimes reversed, and “ sulphurous 
vapors” fill the air. It presents, on an outward view, 


‘the tax-payers.” I do not mention this because I 
‘think the editor has any influence over the people or 
directors, but merely to illustrate what I had previ- 
ously said, that there are those in every community 
‘who oppose all improvements in schools, which re- 
quire the expenditure of money. 

| I do not deny, that there is a “ good time coming,” 
|but it don’t come fast enough ; or it comes only to a 
few, and the great masses must wait; and to thousands 
‘and tens of thousands of the present generation, it 
‘will never come. In the meantime, how many faith- 
ful teachers will fall victims to this false economy, or 
want of knowledge on the part of the people ; how 


the appearance of an oid watch-house, erected in by-) many noble youths, enticed by a love of science int 
gone days. these unhealthy places, will be sacrificed ; how many 
Not far off, on a rising ground, out of the noise | hopes of parents will be blasted! How many who 
and bustle of the busy street, stands a palatial resi-|escape early death, will only linger a while on the 
dence, with brown-stone front, and imposing tower, | shores of time, as beacons to warn the present gene- 
built for—eriminals, and .furnished with excellent |ration and shame the past. 
But not only on account of health do we need im- 
thing calculated to make it a comfortable residence. | provement in our school houses. Let beauty every- 
This is offering a premium for crime,—making school where meet the eye of the pupil, as he enters the 
houses repulsive. and prisons attractive. |school room, and with a good live teacher, very few 
I have given you, Mr. Editor, no imaginary sketch | Pupils will want to stay away. It would be one of 
of the general condition of thousands of school hou-|the very best preventives of truancy and irregular 
ses in the State. How many pupils and teachers lattendance. With such school houses as I have de- 
contract diseases, in such school houses as these, |scribed, it is no wonder that pupils are irregular, and 
thereby retarding the progress of the former, and/| dislike to go to school, especially when the weather 


means of heating and ventilation, and with every. 


diminishing the usefulness of the latter, aud sending |is very cold. 
both to an untimely grave. | The primary schools especially should receive the 

Shame on an economy, that, for the sake of a few | greatest care, and no expense should be spared to 
thousand dollars, would expose generation after gene- \make them comfortable and pleasant, so that the pu- 
ration of pupils, to imminent peril of their health | pil may be favorably impressed on entering the field 
Can any man deny, that thousands of }of science. But how far from this, is the real state 
victims are yearly sacrificed to this demon? And/of things? Oftentimes the primary school house is 
can any man count the price of wasted energies on ‘the poorest, meanest and most uncomfortable of all. 
the part of teachers and pupils; of time lost and of | A little girl, five or six years of age, is sent to 
health impaired ? school. She leaves home ; and whether it be a home 

Something must be done for these uncared-for | of luxury or poverty, it is still home, where there are 
children. We have no commissioners or jury to in- |loved ones, smiling faces, and sympathising hearts. 
spect our school houses, and report their condition |She enters the school room, and dark and gloomy 
toa court. If there were such officers, how large a| walls meet her eye on every side. She is obliged to 


and lives. 


number of these houses would be reported as nuisan- | sit upon seats so high that her feet will not reach the 
But notwithstanding | floor, and has no support for her back. She suffers 


ces, Which must be abated? 


this state of affairs, there are those, (I will not call 
them men,) in every community, who will oppose 
every improvement which requires the expenditure 


from the cold; and though she may have a good 
teacher, there is nothing else to compensate for the 
loss of home—the society of her mother, brothers and 
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sisters. What else is there to attract and draw her 


from home? And if that home be not only comforta- 
ble but beautiful, where all is neat and clean and 


everything pleasing to the eye,—how great a dislike 
will naturally arise in the mind of the pupil? What 
skill—what patience must the teacher possess, to 
overcome this dislike and induce the pupil so circum- 
stanced to attend regularly ! 

I have not time to enumerate all the benefits that 
would arise from good school houses—benefits to 
health and morals, and to human progress in all that 
is refined, noble and worthy of attainment. I hope 
what I have written may call the attention of some 
abler writer to the subject, and that every teacher 
will use his influence to bring about a reform in this 
matter, till our school houses shall be as comfortable 
and attractive as the best private residences, or at 
least as much so as our prisons. A Howard devoted 
his life to the reform of the latter, and his name will 
never be forgotten. There needs a second Howard 
to devote his energies to the reform of school houses. 
Yet Howard worked alone; and if every teacher 
would do all he or she can in this matter, the com- 
bined efforts of all would surely accomplish what one 
Howard accomplished—a great reformation. 

J.P. Suerman. 

Pottsville, October 27, 1859. 


PENNA. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—No9., 2. 


Mr. Eprtror :—Are we to have a State Teachers’ 
Association, with the influence of a State Associa- 
tion, or, are we to have but a series of County 
Associations, a kind of a floating institution with 
but little influence or character, called a State 
Association, but subject to the influence and con- 
trol of the county or town in which the meeting is 
held ? 

The physicians of our State have a State Asso- 
ciation,—a regular organization,composed of subor- 
dinate local associations subject to its control; not 
as our State Teachers’ Association, subject to the 
control of its subordinates, 

With what consistency could the West Chester 
Association have petiti»ned the legislature of our 
Why, many of the 
Chester county members thought it a County Insti- 
tute. Would it have been considered a petition of 
the Chester county teachers, or of the teachers of 
the State? You may say, that a State Associa- 
tion with no permanent organization, a mere as- 
semblage of teachers who meet together yearly and 
pay the price of membership, which lasts only du- 
ring that meeting,—an association which is every 
year a new organization, can have but little pre- 
tensions to a State organization, even without the 
local influences to which it is subject. We believe 
this to be true; and for this reason as well us to 
protect it from local influence, we advocate an alte- 


State, as a State Association ? 


ration of our present Constitution. Whether the 
amendment proposed at the last meeting, is the 
proper remedy or not, we will not say; but we 
| think its provisions just and right; although, pro- 
|bably a more efficient remedy is required. 

“ Let us reason together.” It was suggested in 
the last number, that we try the delegate plan.— 
Our meetings might be small at first, but they might 
beanucleus. <A fewcounties might unite together, 
and the nucleus thus formed would in time become 





a regularly organized association of the teachers 
|of the State, with the power and influence such an 


association ought to possess. 





It is said by some, that the Association would 
|be under the control of a few, (or a clique as they 
/express it.) But this, (they say,) is alredy the case. 

If so, that feature can be no solid objection to the 
|new organization. We think a clique of teachers 
\in either case, collected from various parts of the 
State, State 
county clique. And, this local influence is just as 
much under the control of a few, as the State Asso- 
ciation itself can be under any circumstances.— 


preferable for a Association to a 


But, do not the few always govern in every asso- 
ciation, in every deliberative body ?—in the State? 
Has it 
Will it not always be so?— 


—in the church ?— throughout the world ? 
not always been so? 
Is it not right that it should be so? ‘ Knowledge 
is power.” A certain poet says that, “* Experience 
has proved, inevery age, that those who think must 
govern those who do not.” 

In all Associations, there are always a few who 
complain that the control is in the hands of a jew, 
There never was an Association in which the few 
did not govern, while another few complained, but 
also wished themselves to be the few who govern ; 
while the body of the Association are willing to 
rest satisfied, and give their aid and assistance in 
promoting the objects of the Association, in any 
position, however humble, 

If you cast out the few who govern, the few who 
complain will be the governors, Cast both out, 
and, the soul being gone, the body soon falls into 
decay. It is the nature of all human institutions 
to be under the controlling influence of a few. A 
few active spirits in every society are its support- 
ers, upon whose shoulders the government must 
rest. The church is governed by its Synod, its 
Conference, or its “ weighty members,” as in that 
democratic organization, the society of Friends.— 
A few days since, we heard a complaint that even 
that purely democratic association, the “ Progres- 
sive Friends,” was controlled by a sew. 

But, to return to our proposed organization.— 
The Association will be in the hands of the best 
men and women of each county,—and so it should 
be; so it will be, organize the Association as we 
may. Even the school, in its association on the 
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play- -ground, is influenced, (governed, if you please, ) 
by a few: and these same governing spirits, after- 
wards govern men. 

As we said in our last, such an Association would 


We do not think | 


more words or thoughts were in the mind together, 
ieee the use of words showing their Connexion. 
| Another class was required to specify position and 
relation. 

The teacher who will illustrate all the above, 


be strictly a State Association. 
it necessary even for such an Association to mono- | ‘synthetically, by familiar examples, on the black- 
polize all the business, or all. the offices, or even ‘board, will have the gratification of knowing that 
any office. Let all teachers have the privilege of [hie scholars have pretty clear ideas of six of the, 
becoming members and of holding office, but let | so called, parts of speech, viz: Noun, Verb, Ad- 
the power be in the hands of the few,—as the power jective, Adverb, Conjunction and Preposition.— 
in our present organization is, and must be, to pre-| He will also remind them of the monotony of nam- 
serve its existence, in the hands of five members of |ing things as often as he may be required to keep 
the Executive Committee. E. Lamsorn. |them before the mind, and hence in all languages 


West Lampeter, Lan. co., Oct. 1859. 


MR. WARRINER’S LECTURE. 


Frrexp Burrowes :—I have just read with at-| 
tention, and, I think, with some profit, the lecture |son, Thing, or Action ; 
juntil something is affirmed ; 
'Pronoun, and a Verb are indispensable to the 


of H. B. Warriner, before the Teachers’ Institute 
at West Chester. Had I his learning, and his abi- 
lity to recal and arrange thoughts, I believe (ex- 
cuse the presumption,—egotism, if you prefer it,) I 
would have done better. 
tainment of the audience, only better for their in- 
struction. I should have begun where he ended. 
Firstly, I would have said, that “ Arbitrary rules 
and fixed formula forced upon memory,” effect lit- 
tle in developing intellect ; 
learned, correctly, a few first principles, is on the | 
high road to all that science has in store for man.” 
With manifest propriety he distinguishes between 
the Natural and Artificial. When the dog bares 


unmistakably as the man who scowls and clenches 
his hand. All the passions and emotions have their 
appropriate natural language,—if it be correct to 


call that language when the Lingua (tongue) is 


not brought into use. 
however, was mainly with the artificial—articulate 
sounds, 

Would it not have been instructive if he had sug- 
gested, that all Spoken language is Arbitrary ;— 
the result of continuous efforts which men have 
been putting forth to make themselves understood ? 


For this purpose, in all ages, in all countries, they’ 
have fou:d it necessary to agree upon certain We need a knowledge of Roots, Prefixes and Suf- 
\fixes, and if they are not now English, we natural- 
‘ize them as we do the descendants of those who 
‘once used them. 
—of their own and other species,—it was essential | 


to have names for them. They were active, for the | difficulty in deriving goodness, goodly, &c., 


word-signs as Representatives of ideas which they 
had in common. 
Surrounded by existences animate and inanimate 


most inanimate Attracted and Gravitated; hence! 
the necessity for names of Action. All these beings 


There were 
and differ- 


be Describing words for designation. 
degrees of quality as good, better, &c. ; 


ent modes and rates of action, as fast, faster, &c., 
Again, two or 


making another class of words. 


Not better for the enter- | 


and that “he who has | 


The lecturer’s business, | 


‘they have substitutes, called Pronouns. 


The competent teacher will not fail to call at- 


‘tention to the fact, that nothing can be the Sub- 


ject of Discourse, except the name of some Per- 
nor can it be a discourse 
therefore a Noun, or 


shortest sentence, no less than to the longest one. 


It should further be shown that Nouns and Pro- 


nouns are always Agents, or Recipients—acting, 
or acted upon. H. B. W. has well said that each 


‘word should be classified in accordance with the 


office it performs in the sentence. This must be 


iso, if classification be at all useful. 


The foregoing presupposes careful analysis and 
synthesis ; and these must be preceded by a know- 
ledge of the meaning of words ; hence the import- 
ance of Definitions. Names cannot be defined, nor 


‘can actions, though some actions can be described. 
his teeth and raises his bristles, he threatens as | 


Adverbs, Conjunctions and Prepositions can, and 
ought to be, on account ef their importance in 
showing Conditions, Relations, &c. It is believed 
that here is the great want—our ignorance of the 
With those that are of Saxon 
origin we are familiar, though it might be embar- 
rassing if asked to give the signification. We do 
not fail so much in the strict use of sentences, as in 


meaning of words. 


the selection of appropriate words for expressing 
ithe precise ideas we wish to convey. 


With the 
words taken from the Greek and Latin languages we 
can become acquainted by recourse to some ety- 
mological work, but this resort is objectionable.— 


Let us have the Primitive words 
We find no 
from 
‘the root Good, nor should we find greater in tra- 


and we can elaborate the Derivatives. 


‘cing all the agraphy’s to Grapho, and all the ology’s 
had qualities, form, color, &c.; hence there must | 


to Logos. When we know that Duco means to 
lead forward, or out of, we shall reject the notion 
that Education consists in cramming, and adopt the 
exhausting, in lieu of the forcing, system. 

It might astonish, if it did not chagrin, a classi- 
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cal scholar, to Stall year old achool children, who misfortune increased their tenderness to Martha. 
had studied their spelling lessons in the Scholar’s | “ Why is there no school?” she inquired of her 
Companion, give the derivatives and definitionszof | parents. They answered, “ There is no public 
more words than he cah. money.” She immediately asked with artless sim- 
I have no controversy with H. B. W. on theim-|plicity, “ Couldn’t they take pocket money?” It 
portance of Latin, since he admits that a “‘ compe-/| was not a brilliant saying, nor was it an aphorism 
tent knowledge of the English language can be ac-| of an ancient philosopher ; yet its aptness and per- 
quired without a separate knowledge of Latin;”|tinancy, which expressed the worth she entertain- 
and the more freely do I endorse his positions, af-|ed of her school, touched the heart of her teacher, 
ter he says that he “ confesses a fondness for plain | who shall ever cherish her memory. 
unvarnished English.” Even Dr. Johnson, with | May God bless her. A. W. McC. 
his magnificient phraseology, could not “beat” the) /ndiana co, 
emphatic, loving refusal of Ruth to return to her) - 
kindred and people, leaving the bereaved Naomi to, SCHOOL MARKS IN MONTGOMERY. 
wend her lonely way to hernativeland. “Entreat| Not often seeing matter concerning the public 
me not to leave thee,” &c. is not surpassed, if it is | schools of Montgomery county in the Journal, I take 
equalled, by the most rhetorical elocutionist and the liberty of sending a few of the “school marks” 
linguist of to-day. Si have become visible within a recent period of 
The study of languages is not so much urged be- | time. 
cause it gives us different names for the same thing, One of the most prominent marks, is the im- 
as that it requires such strict, disciplining atten- | provement in school buildings. Within five years, a 
tion to the meaning of words. The student cannot very great change has taken place in this respect.— 
construe or translate a Latin sentence without! Five years ago, only one of the four boroughs of the 
knowing its concrete meaning, and he cannot ob- | county, had what might be called good school build- 
tain this knowledge without acquaintance with its | ings. This was Norristown. Since that time, each 
elements ; nor can he progress with his work with- of the other boroughs, Pottstown, Conshohocken, 
out knowing the elements of the language into and Bridgeport, have erected beautiful buildings, very 
which he is about totranslate. Try it with an ac- commodious and well adapted to the purposes for 
complished English scholar; put into his hand a|which they are used. We would not boast, but still 
paragraph of Latin to be translated into French,— |it is not exaggerating to say, that our boroughs will 
he being ignorant of both languages. He can do compare favorably with those of other counties, so 
nothing until he is furnished with a dictionary of ‘far as school buildings are concerned. I think they 
each language with English definitions. ‘lo trans- cannot be excelled. There are three school buildings 
late into his own tongue. the Latin dictionary in Norristown, and a fourth is now being erected.— 
would suffice.—for he already is furnished with an ‘T'wo of these contain four large rooms. The Oak 
equivalent for every word, or phrase. street building is the principal one. It is three stories 
Should this article ever meet the eye of H. B. and contains seven rooms of large size. together with 
W. let it assure him of the writer’s respect for | four class-rooms, a lecture room, and rooms for cloth- 





some sterling sense in the reviewed lecture, besides |ing, &c., &c. The buildings in Pottstown, Consho- 
approval of some brave utterances, which twenty hocken and Bridgeport, are two-story buildings, each 
years ago would have damaged his reputation for | containing four rooms, together with ante-rooms, &c. 
soundness and sanity. Pity that one who recog- | The school rooms are large and well adapted for 
nizes so distinctly the difference between the names school purposes. ‘The buildings are ornaments of 
and powers of our alphabetic characters, did not re- their respective towns, and reflect much credit upon 
commend that system of spelling in which they are | ‘them. I do not think any other towns in the State 


the same. Amos GILBERT. | possess handsomer or more commodious public school 
Eden, Oct., 1859. buildings. 

| The season just closing, has been an active one in 

A SCHOOL INCIDENT. | Montgomery county, in the way of erecting school 


My first term of school at High Ridge closed at | buildings. Some /ifteen new buildings have been put 
the expiration of three months. My pupils in-| up, which is quite a good number for one season.— 
dulged the hope that another term would add to These have been erected as follows: Whitpain, 2 
the happy hours they had enjoyed; but another Whitemarsh, 2; Worcester, 1; Upper Providence, 
term could not begin unless there were more funds | ‘1; Upper Merion, 1; Upper Salford, 2; Marlbor- 
in the District treasury. In the interim, Martha ough, 1; Lower Providence, 1; Douglas, 1; Frede- 
A——., a little girl of some six or seven summers, itick, 1; Cheltenham, 1; Gwynedd, 1. The building 
an only child of fond parents, was anxious to at-|in the latter district was not entirely new, but was 
tend. Though unfortunately almost blind, this ' enlarged and re-modeled, thus being made, to all in- 
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tents and purposes, a new building. Some of these! 
districts have now very good houses. Probably 
Whitpain district has now the best school buildings 
of the rural districts. The school houses are all new, 
and well adapted for school purposes. Indeed, there | 
are now many very good school houses, and those of| 
some of the districts are quite handsome. One thing) 
that I have noticed, is, that nearly every district has| 
a uniformity of style and internal arrangement of its | 


The Dougk as| 


school buildings, peculiar to itself. | 


district has the desks arranged in quadrangular tiers, | 
resembling a legislative chamber, the pupils all facing 
the teacher’s desk. 

Another mark worthy of note, I think, is the 
County Teachers’ Association. This has now entered 
upon the sixth year of its existence. 
the enactment of the present school law, no such an) 
An effort was at 


Previous to 


institution existed in the county. 
one time made, to establish a County Association.— 
But it did not live beyond the second meeting. The | 
present Association appears to be in a flourishing 
condition, and exerting a beneficial influence. Each 
successive meeting seems to be an improvement upon| 
One peculiarity about it is, that it is) 


the preceding. 
dependent upon itself, as much as possible—that is, 
it relies mainly upon its own members to to take part! 
in the exercises, and to act as instructors. The in-| 
tention is, to draw out the teachers of the county.—| 
It is true, foreign aid is sometimes procured, but the 
aim is to depend mainly ipon its own members for 
its performes and instruction. It is expected that 
each one will attend to the duty assigned him in some 
We believe the 
beneficial in this way. 


Association has been highly 
It holds three regular meet- 
year—the longest of which is three 


way. 


ings during the 
days. Very probably the longest will soon be in- 
creased to one week. 

District Institutes are still another mark in Mont- 
gomery county, of which a few years ago, we knew! 
During the past year there were some eight 
Several of 


nothing. 
regular district institutes in the county. 
Some others 
Still this 
has been a considerable advancement upon former 


these embraced several school districts. 
were started, but they did not hold out, 
times. ‘That they were beneficial, all who were mem-| 


bers freely admit. It is very probable that the num- 
ber of these institutes will be increased this term. 
These are a few of the “school marks” in Mont- 
that They 
have been hastily thrown together for the “ Journal.” 


They will be sufficient, however, to illustrate the doc- 


gomery county, have become visible. 


trine, that the “external is a manifestation of the 
internal ;” that there has been a marked change in 
school matters in the county ; and that we are keep- 
ing pace with the great progress, that has been going 
forward, within a brief period of time, in school mat-| j 
ters in our good old State. Ww. | 


Norristown, Oct. 26, 1859. 
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districts that formerly 
| The improvements are: 


|pass his judgment upon their “ 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having just closed my third an- 
nual examination of teachers for this county, it may 
not be amiss to give to the public, through your 
valuable School Journal, a brief histery of our 
doings ip the educational field. 

The school system, prior to the creation of the 
office of County Superintendent, had, in most town- 
ships in our county, failed to meet the expectations 
of its friends. It is true that in a few townships, 
ia which Jiberal minded and competent directors 
were elected, the schools attained a high degree of 
excellence for those times ; but, as a general thing. 
apathy and indifference characterized people, teach- 


‘ers and directors, and our schools accomplished 


yery little in the way of preparing the youth for 
usefulness in the world. However, a gradual change 
has been going on for the last five years, and that 
change is more marked and more easily seen in those 
were the most indifferent. 
More thoroughly qualified 
teachers, and as a consequence a decided improve- 


|in the method of teaching; better school houses, and 


a greater degree of interest on the part of the peo- 
ple. The thorough and rigid examinations that 
| have been held, impressed teachers with the idea 
that there was an absolute necessity for more 


| thorough scholarship, and the idea of a visitation 


from a practical teacher, who would be required to 
tact and skill in 
the art of teaching,” induced teachers to strive to 
place themselves before the public, as workmen that 
need not be ashamed. Hence the rapid improve- 
ment that our teachers have made, both in scholar- 
ship and teaching. 


Another agency employed, and which is a fruit 
of the County Superinterdency, is the establish- 
ment and successful carrying on of District and 
Although several attempts had 


been made in this county in a few townships, to 


County Institutes. 


establish institutes, before there was any County 
Superintendent, yet up to that time they had failed. 
And during the first years of the existence of this 
office, notwithstanding commendable efforts made by 
my predecessors, no county, and few district insti- 
tutes were established and carried on. Two years 
ago, | concluded to induce directors and teachers 
to organize district associations, and took occasion 
at the public examinations to speak of their utility 
and the necessity of their establishment in each 
township. The result was that during that winter 
satisfaction of seeing eight townships 
organized, The same subject was 


we had the 
thoroughly 


urged at the examinations in the fall of 1858, and 
in my report to the Department last June, I was 
able to report seventeen District Institutes, and one 
We have had two meetings of 


County Association, 
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our County Institute and the third is to take place | When the spectators are through with the manu- 


in Mt. Pleasant on the 27th of December next.— 
We also hope to be able to report next year 22 


(the whole number in the county) township insti- | 


tutes. 

Another gratifying circumstance and one which 
has done much to strengthen my hands and en- 
courage my heart is, that at the last examinations 
(I held a public examination in each township) I 
met nineteen Boards of School Directors. There 
were only three townships in which the directors 
failed to manifest commendable interest in the ex- 
aminations. 


In most of the townships there were more spec- 
tators attended than could be accommodated in an 
ordinary school house. And as it has been a mat- 
ter of public interest and one upon which persons 
of experience have differed, you will allow me to 
state my method of conducting a public examina- 
tion. It may be practised by others, for aught I 
know, but I have never seen any account of it, and 
yet I am fully satisfied that it is better than any 
plan I have ever heard of. It combines all the 
advantages of both the oral and written methods, 
and avoids all the real objections of either. 


The following is the method adopted: Teachers 
who wish to be examined are seated separately, and 
required to prepare five separate pieces of paper 
numbered respectively 1, 4, 5,6 and 7. Each ap- 
plicant writes his name upon each of the five half 
sheets of paper. uestions are then proposed upon 


the principles of Orthography, and sentences and 


words given out to be spelled by vhe applicants.— | 


The answers as well as the spelling are to be writ- 
When Iam throug’ with 
the examination upon this branch, I pass around 


ten upon paper No. 1, 


and gather up the papers containing the answers 
in Orthography, and take them to my desk. 
ers then take paper No. 4 and I propose questions 


Teach- 


in Mental Arithmetic, which they are required to 
analyze correctly upon their papers. I propose 
only one question at a time and give eight min- 
utes between the questions, and whilst they are 
writing out the analysis, lam examining their an- 
swers in Orthography, and marking all that are 
correct “O K ” and all that are incorrect not “ O 
K.” As soon as | have examined and marked an 
applicant’s manuscript I give him his figure upon 
that branch, and hand his paper to the directors, 
who have heard the questions proposed, and now 
have the opportunity of reading the answers given. 
They pass the manuscripts to the spectators, and 
thus all can see and read what each teacher has 
done. I then pass round, as before, and take up 
the answers in Mental Arithmetic and they take 
paper No. 5. I examine their analysis whilst they 
are solving a problem in Practical Arithmetic. 


iscripts I gather them up and return them to 
applicants. I pursue the same course until I am 
through with all the branches. 

| You can easily see that by pursuing this plan 
jseveral points are gained: Ist. A written exami- 
/nation becomes more interesting to directors and 
|people than an oral. 2nd. Teachers know wherein 
‘they have failed and are satisfied with the result; and 
3d. The Superintendent is able to issue Certificates 
in a very short time after the examination closes, 
having only to examine the answers upon one 
branch after the class is dismissed. 

There can be no legal objection to the foregoing 
method, because it is open and public to directors 
and every body else. It is prefearble to the oral 
method, because all the applicants receive the 
isame questions and have an equal chance for the 
same grade of certificate, whichis not, and never 
can be, the case where from fifteen to thirty apple- 
icants are to be examined in the same class and the 
examination And 
questions upon each branch will accomplish as 


oral. in addition to this, te: 


much, by way of testing the scholarship of twenty 
teachers, as one thousand questions will, if th 


oral method is followed. 


| Our county can boast of a body of teachers 


second to none in the State, who, if properly e1 
|couraged, will devote themselves to the professio: 
| Although a noisy breeze of opposition passed over 
ithe old ‘Star of the West,” not long since, yet 
was not only harmless, but actually beneficial. 

J. R. McAre: 


Latrobe, October 22, 1859. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
Signs of Improvement in our Schools. 
“What is the condition 
county ? 


of the schools in the 


Are they improving ?” ‘These interrog- 
atories are often put in our visits through the coun- 
ty. An exhaustive answer to the first, would 
iquire a full statement of the present condition o! 
[the school houses, the qualifications of the teach- 
lers and their discipline in the school room. But 
jas it is not intended, in the present article, to treat 
jin detail of these several features of the schools 
i will suffice to make a few passing remarks on eac! 
of these points. 

In regard to school houses, it may be said trnls 
ithat all that have been erected within the last few 
years, were constructed with the general view o! 


‘combining many, if not all the requisites, of a suc- 
‘cessful and healthy training of children. Health 
| heretofore so often overlooked, is now made of first 
|importance. No more are buildings put up with- 
out giving due attention to proper ventilation; th 
comfort of the pupils is also consulted, in the in- 
ward arrangement of houses. Some time gone by 
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it was deemed sufficient if school houses were only |large school, and have the additional labor of high- 
houses; and that, if they were but large enough er brancbes to teach? No one will entertain such 
to contain all that might apply for admission, no|an opinion. What then must be done? We must 
other provision need be made. But this idea no grade the schools. This step would seem to be 
longer prevails ; and instead of the smalland unin- prompted by necessity. And it is hoped that we 
viting buildings to which children had often to go, | will see it accomplished in a short time. 

—and these some times situated along a steep de- But what is the public feeling on this point ?— 
clivity or on some low place of which no other use The measure has its friends in a majority of the 
could be made,—we find them sufficiently large, ard | districts in the county, and, indeed, in some, ardent 
located upon choice lots, which themselves are of- ones, who talk seriously of it ; and not only of this, 
ten planted with shade and ornamental tress.—|but also of establishing central high schools in 
Many instances could be given of steps taken in|some of the townships. 

this direction. Among the schools which may be! East Donegal has taken the initiative step in ru- 
mentioned in this connection, are those of George- ral graded schools. The directors deserve a great 
town in Bart, Beaver Valley in Strasburg, and ‘deal of credit for this effort, and for erecting a suit- 
others in different parts of the county of equal de- able building. It is a brick house, 42 feet long, 
sert. thirty feet wide, and twelve feet high in ceiling, with 
The improved qualification of the Teachers is |a]] the necessary arrangements for ventilation, com- 





noticeable from the fact that all the branches re- 
quired to be taught, are now pretty generally in- 
troduced into the schools; though there may be 
still a few localities where people do not see the 
utility of geography or grammar, or where the 
smallness of the salary or the shortness of the school 
term prevents the employment of teachers who are 
able to teach all the branches satisfactorily. How- 
ever, of the latter districts there are only a few; 
and in these, the light that is thrown upon them 
from the surrounding schools is fast overcoming 
the gloom that has hitherto been hanging around 
them. The general spirit is onward, and teachers 
find it necessary to improve themselves or be sup- 
planted by those of higher attainments. 

The old mechanical method of hearing recita- 
tions, without any effort on the part of the teacher 
to instil into the mind of the pupil a proper under- 
standing of the subject studied, does yet exist in a 


fort and recitation. The school numbers very nearly 

a hundred scholars, and is designed to be placed 
under the charge of two teachers; one to teach 
‘the advanced classes; the other, the lower, in a 
‘recitation room between two ante-chambers. In 
the establishment of this school, the directors un- 
doubtedly took a wise course. Though they will 
‘pay a little more to the person who teaches the 
‘advanced scholars, it must be evident that the dis- 
itrict will still gain by it, even in point of present 
‘economy. A person thoroughly qualified to teach 
ithe lower classes, can be hired for considerably less 
‘than one who teaches a school in all the branchess 
with the additional consideration of saving the fuel 
used in one school during the session. 

The surroundings of the building correspond 
with its elevated character and enlarged propor- 
itions. The lot is well fenced and planted. The 
‘cost was nine hundred and fifty dollars. 


Oct. 1859. Davip Evans. 
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few places; but the imperfection of this mode of | 
teaching is noticed, even by those who are not ex-) 
perienced in the art, yet, who have had opportuni- | 





ties of seeing the effects of different methods.— | &ducational Soricetirs, 


Still there is teaching done. The text-book, which 
was made the means and the end of study, is now, 
as it ought to be, the means only. And in a great 
many schools, teachers prefer taking independent 
questions, covering the ground of the pupil's les- 
son, and thereby ascertaining clearly his knowl- 
edge of it. This is right. As long as a child does 
not see a thing in its principle, his knowledge is 
not certain; and this can only be accomplished by 
a teacher who himself is thorough in his acquire- 
ments. 


Are the schools improving? They are ; and ac- 


cording to their present successful operation, the 
inquiry will soon arise, whether some of the higher 
branches cannot be taught in many of them? This 
may be done. 
larger. 


Our schools are yearly becoming 
Should the teachers be burdened with a 


LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


| The regular semi-annual meeting of the Lancaster Co. 
Educational Association, will be held in the Female High 
| School building, in the city of Lancaster, on Saturday, the 
5th of November, at ten o’clock, a. m. We learn from 
the chairman of the committee of arrangements, Mr. E. 
Lamborn, that, in addition to the annual election of offi- 
cers, business of importance will be transacted, and it is 
to be hoped that there will be a full attendance of mem- 
bers. 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS, 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 

The County Institute met at the Academy, in Leech- 
burg, on the 2Ist Sept., the County Superintendent, Presi- 
dent, Er. Officio. The Secretary being absent, J. N. 
M’ Leod was chosen ; and L. Bills, Vice President. J. N. 
M’ Leod, D. M’Kee and J. W. Norris, business committee. 
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Afternoon.—R. M. Douds, on the elements of ortho- 
graphy, said that this subject was very much neglected ; 
that the first requisite was a knowledge of the alphabet. 
That to teach this, he would use cards, each containing 
two or three letters, and, instead of giving the whole 26 
letters at once, would give a card at atime; would then 
combine these by conversational lessons on these letters, 
and would also teach phonetics, requiring the pupil to 
know the elementary sounds, &c., and would require all 
words to be uttered carefully and distinctly. 

Mr. Norris preferred teaching the elementary sounds in 
connection with the letters. 

Mr. Murphy taught the letters first, by name for some 
time, and would then introduce the sounds. 

D. M’Kee, favored teaching the sound of the letter first, 
because analogous to other operations, as in learning a} 
trade, for example, the first thing was to learn the use of 
tools rather than their names; preferred the word method 
as best adapted to cultivate the mind, and considered that 
teaching words from a spelling book without their mean- 
ing is killing mind. 

Mr. Norris also agreed, that it was much better to teach 
ideas than words, 

Reading was taken up and discussed. 

Mr. Murphy taught reading by commencing with short 
words, and explaining their meaning ; did not burden the 
minds of the pupils with pauses, &c.; if taught to read 
in a natural manner, would pause at the proper place. 

D. M’Kee said that saying words was not reading ; that 
scholars should understand their meaning; every lesson, 
which should be short, should be studied, and well studied. 

Mr. Norris spoke of the importance of securing the 
attention of the pupils while reading, and gave his mode 
of obtaining it. 

Mr. Wilson said that one way of interesting pupils was 
by having them criticise the exercises of one another. 

Mr. Davis thought it was not necessary to have rules, 
could do without them. 

Mr. Douds was in favor of committing the rules, and of 
having pupils familiar with the first principles of elocu- 
tion. 

Essay, by R. M. Douds. 

Evening.—Mr. Smith, County Superintendent, by re- 





quest, addressed the Institute. 
only an imperfect sketch of the most prominent ideas can 
be given. He said: 

Milton says: ‘ I consider that a complete and generous 
education, which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully 


and magnanimously, all the offices both private and pub- | 


lic, that grow out of his relation both to God and man.””>— 
While Rome sought to govern the world, the physical na- 
ture of the Romans was too exclusively educated ; this 
tended to produce a host of gladiators, “‘ to rear a race of 
vigorous animals, rather than of exalted men.”? The 
Athenian system of education was adapted to the training 
of the intellect alone, and to the development of every 
sensibility of human nature; nothing was repressed, not 
even bad passions and wrong desires ; it trained a nation 
of splendid profligates and acute sophists. The Spartan 
system, on the other hand, repressed too much, even de- 
sires for innocent pleasures ; it trained the Spartan youth 
to self-control, to endure suffering, to despise .learning, 
and to conquer or die in war. Lycurgus, their law-giver, 
did not permit the accumulation of individual property.— 
To prevent the accumulation of wealth, to banish luxury, 


ito educate themselves; hence, the impropriety of the 


| 
| from their text-books, and then be trained to erpress that 


As he spoke impromptu, | 


he interdicted the use of silver and gold, and permitted 
the use only of iron as money, upon which he fixed a very 
low value. This kind of training resulted in the Spartans 
becoming the most cunning, deceitful, and covetous peo- 
ple on the earth; by it, some of the noblest instincts of 
humanity were suppressed. 


The grand defect in each of these systems is the total 
neglect of cultivating the heart and the conscience. It may 
not be inexcusable for heathens to adopt such systems of 
education, but they should not be tolerated in christian 
nations. 

In the important business of education, weighty respon- 
sibilities rest upon teachers ; they are to educate the intel- 
lects of their pupils. 
is to evolve its powers. The mind of the pupil should 
not be treated as the Lancasterian system treats it,—as an 
these 


To educate the intellect, it is said, 


empty vessel which is merely to be filled with facts ; 


|are important, we cannot form correct judgments without 


a knowledge of them; yet of what benefit is this knowl- 
edge of facts, if we know not how to use it? Sucha 
course should be pursued as is calculated to lead forth and 
exercise the powers and faculties of the mind, to cause 
the pupils to think, to reason; such as will educate them 


teachers reciting the lesson to the class; it is the scholars 


| business to recite, they should be required to obtain an 


accurate knowledge of their lessons, so far as they can, 


| knowledge with clearness and precision ; this power of 


expression needs to be cultivated. 


When the teacher is so thoroughly familiar with what 
|he teaches, that he can entirely dispense with the text- 
| books at recitation, his teaching will be more pleasant to 
|himself, and more profitable to his pupils; the more of 
|correct oral instruction the better. The teacher’s office is 
not to repeat what is in the text-book, but rather to ex- 
plain principles ; he should endeavor to excite the curio- 
sity of the pupils, and when they meet with anything 
| difficult or intricate, which they cannot readily compre- 
|hend, an occasional question, adroitly put, will often be 
more serviceable in making them master of the difficulty, 
‘than a too ready and full explanation. 


A thorough knowledge of the elements of every branch 
|of study is indispensable ; some parents do not appreciate 
‘the use of this. If they should place their children under 
'the tuition of a thorough and competent teacher of music, 
‘they would be required to master the elements or rudiments 
lof music, before they would be permitted to attempt to 
lexecute pieces of music; the foundation work must be 
well and substantially done. In Prussia and Germany, 
where are the best systems of education on the continent 
of Europe, it is said, the best, most experienced and skill- 
ful teachers are selected for the youngest scholars; “‘a 
good outset is half the voyage.”? Rules which are laid 
down in the books, are directions; in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, directions for performing certain operations; they 
are not arbitrary, they are founded on principles, there 
are reasons for them which need to be well understood. 
In addition to a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches required to be taught, the teacher should have 
the faculty of imparting it. In all school-room exercise 
there should be a perfect system ; this is often interrupted 
by the irregular attendance of scholars; hence they should 
often be reminded of the importance of regular and punc- 
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tual attendance. It would be well for teachers occasion- 
ally to call upon the parents, and in a discreet way, en- 
deavor to convince them of the great value of education, 
and show them that the progress of their children will be 
greatly retarded by their irregular attendance, and thus 
enlist their co-operation. One means, among others, that 
fas been suggested, of securing regularity of attendance, 
is to have some exercise at the opening of school each day, 
in which all the scholars will take an interest, and which 
none of them would be willing to miss. The scholars 
should be convinced that it is more for their interest to 
make improvement, than that of their teachers. Their 
mental faculties should be efficiently and fully developed, 
that they may be able to discharge, successfully and skill- 
fully, their duties in after life. But merely mental without 
sound moral training, will be comparatively of little ac- 
count. 

The duty of obedience to God, to the law of the land, 
to parents, to teachers, who, for the time, stand in the 
place of parents, should be daily inculcated ; they should 
be taught to discriminate between what is right and wrong, 
in word and deed. No sectarian tenets should be incul- 
cated. Yet there is enough of precepts and principles in 
the Bible, which are not sectarian, to control] human con- 
duct aright, to regulate our course through life. From 
this celestial armory, enough weapons of etherial temper 
can surely be drawn to vindicate truth and eradicate er- 
ror; such weapons, too, as are not Obnoxious to right- 
minded persons of any denomination of christians. The 
education of our physical nature demands attention ; it is 
very important for every one to be familiar with the struc- 
ture of his own system—with Hygiene, that branch of the 
study of medicine, which treats of the preservation of 
health. Within a few years back books and charts on 





both political parties stood up manfully for the education 
of the masses,—thus may it always be. Then it was that 
the system encountered its severest struggle, and passed 
unscathed its most fiery ordeal. It has since been greatly 
improved, especially by the act of 1854. It still encoun- 
ters some opposition; erroneous opinions prevail respect- 
jing it, and especially as to the salaries of County Superin- 
| tendents. 





| Many imagine these are paid out of the school or coun- 
ity tax, and thus tend to increase taxation, and on this 
|ground oppose it; in this they are honestly mistaken, for 
ithey are paid out of the revenue of the State. Many fall 
‘into another error, in imagining that the entire revenue 
|of the State, is derived from tax on property. By refer- 
ring to the Auditor General’s Report, it will be perceived, 
that less than three sevenths of it is derived from tax on 
real and personal property, or what is commonly called 
State tax. Before the Superintendency was established, 
more than the amount derived from this source, was re- 
quired to defray other State expenditures. Have we not 
good reason then, to say, that the salaries of Superinten- 
dents are paid out of other sources of revenue, than taxes 
on property? It so happens that during the present term 
|of the Superintendency, the State appropriation to the 
schools, has been increased about $25,000; the amount 
thus appropriated, is distributed to districts according to 
the number of taxables. Hence every three years, when 
the return of taxables is made by the County Commission- 
ers to the State Superintendent, some districts will receive 
a larger, while others, a less amount, depending, of course, 
on the increase or diminution in the number of taxables 
in the district, during the present term; also, the percent- 
“age of State taxes has been reduced—and the State debt 


diminished over a million of dollars. The speaker refer- 


this subject, which are well adapted to schools, have been | red his hearers to an able lecture on the rights, duties and 
prepared, with which it would be well for teachers to be- jjabilities of the component parts of our school system, by 
come familiar, and if, owing to the shortness of the school Washington Townsend, Esq., a learned member of the 
term, it would be inexpedient to introduce this as a regu- bar of Chester co., which can be found in the last April 


lar branch of study, yet much valuable instruction might 
be from time to time, orally imparted. 

The profession of teaching is rising in public estimation. 
As an evidence of this, the speaker referred to the noble 
and generous treatment which the members of our State 
Teachers’ Association experienced at the hands of the ci- 
tizens of West Chester at their last meeting. Let teach- 
ers then be encouraged, and strive to increase their know- 
ledge and ability to teach, and thus become still more 
worthy of public confidence and esteem. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides, and has so 
provided since 1789, that ‘“‘the Legislature shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, provide by law, for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the State, in such manner, that 


number of the School Journal, a copy of which is in the 
hands of the Secretaries of the respective school boards. 

They might as 
well say, our government is tyrannical. The people elect 
‘their own School] Directors—they have the power in their 
‘own hands; again, they say it is a hardship for those who 
have no children to educate, to pay taxes to educate other 
,people’s children. The Constitution requires this; all 
have to contribute, in some way or other, to objects from 
which they derive no direct benefit. There is a popula- 
tion of over 30,000 in this county, but a few hundred of 
‘this number have suits in our courts, yet all the rest have 
‘to pay more or less tax every year, to defray the expenses 
of settling the disputes between these few plersons. We 


Some say the schoo] law is tyrannical. 


the poor may be taught gratis.” The Legislature of 1834- | camnot dispense with courts, nor can we with education. 


35, passed an act establishing the Common School System, , 9" this point, Mr. Webster, in debate in the Convention, 
—it met with strong opposition. Two years after, a bill |for revising the Constitution of Massachusetts, alluding 
passed the Senate for its repeal. Gov. Wolf, who was a ito the free schools, where he received his earliest training, 


staunch, firm friend of the system, declared that if it should | said,— 

be passed by the House, he would veto it. Thaddeus Ste-| ‘In this particular, New England may be allowed to 
vens was the leader of the opposition in the House, and |elaim, I think, a merit of a peculiar character. She early 
when he heard of Gov. Wolf’s determination to veto the adopted, and has constantly maintained the principle, that 
bill, he exclaimed, ‘* Wolf shall never have the glory of jit is the undoubted right, and the bounden duty of Govern- 
vetoing that bill,—I will kill it in the House.*? When ment, to provide for the instruction of all youth. That 
that bill came up in the House, he made his great speech | which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charity, we secure 
in defence of the Common School System. The bill was by law. 


lost. Thus we see that then the two leading spirits of | ‘‘ For the purpose of public instruction, we hold every 
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man subject to taxation in proportion to his property ; and| 
we look not to the question, whether he himself have, or 
have not, children to be benefitted by the education for| 
which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal sys-| 
tem of police, by which property and life, and the peace 
of society, are secured. We seek to prevent, in some 
measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and conservative principle of virtue and knowl- 
edge in an early age. We hope to excite a feeling of re-| 
spectability, and a sense of character, by enlarging the 
capacity, and increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. By general instructions, we seek as far as possi- 
ble, to purify the whole moral atmosphere, to keep good 
sentiments uppermost and to turn the strong current of | 
feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, | 
and the denunciation of religion, against immorality and | 
crime. We hope fora security beyond the law, in the 
prevalence of enlightened and well principled moral sen- 
timent. 

‘¢ Knowing that our Government rests directly on the 
publie will, that we may preserve it, we endeavor to give | 
a safe and proper direction to that public will. We do 
not, indeed, expect all men to be philosophers or states- | 


men; but we confidently trust, and our expectation of the) 


duration of government, rests on that trust, that by the 
diffusion of general knowledge and good and virtuous 
sentiment, the political fabric may be secure, as well 
against open violence and overthrow, as against the slow 
but sure undermining of licentiousness.”’ 

The constitution enjoins it upon the Legislature to fur- 
nish an efficient system of publicinstruction. Our present 
system is not only efficient, but cheap. The average cost 
of instruction of each scholar throughout this county, | 
according to the last Report, is only 48 cents per month; 
and but a little more than this throughout the State—can 
we expect a cheaper one? Is it not folly then, to attempt 
its repeal? It is admitted to be the leading educational 
code in the Union; it has been of slow growth, but it is 
one that every Pennsylvanian may well be proud of, it 
is beginning to develop the mental resources of our State. 
Mr. Webster, in one of his speeches in the Senate, said 
that Pennsylvania, considering the variety and abundance 
of her resources, is the richest spot on the face of the 
earth, except perhaps, the South of England; there is 
abundance of native talent too—it, as well as our physi- 
cal resources, only need to be developed. Let all then, 
put their shoulder to the wheel, and harmoniously endea- 
vor to advance the cause of education, and the true glory | 
of our State ;—then can no one beyond our borders say, as | 
John Randolph used to say, ‘‘ Pennsylvania is a blind | 
giant.”? 

What are the causes of the low estimation in which 
teachers are held by the people? Discussed by D. M’ Kee, 
Norris, Murphy, Davis, Douds, J. H. M’Kee, also some 
remarks by the County Superintendent. It was urged 
upon teachers to qualify themselves for discharging the 
various duties of the school room, in such a manner, as 
an enlightened conscience will dictate ; and then they will 
command the respect of all enlightened and right thinking 
people. 

Morning Session.— Agreed, that the President call upon 
the members of the Institute, for their method of teaching 
the different branches. 

Writing was next discussed by most of the members—a 
majority of whom were in favor of teaching it to the young- 
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est pupil, by the use of the slate and blackboard, which 
all the little folks are anxiousto be at—thought best when 
using paper, to classify the scholars—a branch too much 
neglected—hoped that teachers will pay more attention 
to it. 

Mental Arithmetic.—Mr. Norris said, the study of this 
branch should be begun early—would teach it orally fora 
while—then let them think, judge and reason for them- 
selves—would have them learn the tables wei. before 
they go further—would allow the pupil to use the book, 
read the problem, and then analyze it. 

D. McKee opposed the use of the book—menta! arith- 
metic differs from Geometry in having particular, instead 
of general quantities ; in it (Geom.) we do not read the 
proposition, but study it a memoria, so here we have the 
problem, and from it deduce results. 

Mr. McQuilkin considered it very important, and would 
introduce it as soon as the child enters school, but would 
not use the book for several reasons. 

Mr. Davis said it makes little difference whether we 
use the book or not, but would require a precise and defi- 
nite language. 

Mr. Glen wished to see it more thoroughly taught, and 
generally introduced. 

Geography—J. F. Mc Kee, instructor, followed by others 
on the various methods of presenting it to the minds of 
the young learner ; map-drawing was considered a very 
good way of fixing in the minds of pupils the boundaries 
of countries, course of rivers, mountains and locality o1 
towns, &c. ; 

Written Arithmetic discussed until the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

Erening.—D. Mc Kee explained the principles involved 
in Square and Cube root, in a clear and satisfactory man- 
ner, by the aid of blocks. 

County Superintendent gave a short method of calcula- 
ting interest ; also said, he wished to see teachers intro- 
mental arithmetic into their schools soon as 


duce as 


practicable. An essay was then read by Miss J. I. Hall 
and listened to with much interest. 
The subject of School Government was discussed in a 


spirited manner by D. McKee, Norris, MeQuilkin, Murphy, 
J. F. McKee, Glen, Wilson and McLeod; adjourned til! 
9 A. M. 

Viorning Session.—Committee on resolutions, J. W. Nor- 
ris and J. F. Glen. 

The principles involved in the following rules were 
explained :—Numeration, and the relation of Mental to 
Written Arithmetic by D. McKee. 
and compound, by J. N. McLeod. Division, simple and 
compound, by R. McQuilkin. Greatest Common Divisor, 
A. M. Barnaby. Least Common Multiple, and reduction 
of Fractions to common denominator, 8. W. Norris.— 
Multiplication and Division of Decimals, S. 
Percentage, J. F. Glen. 

Afternoon.— Worthington was chosen as the next place 
of holding the institute. 

The chairman of the committee on resolutions, reported 
the following, which, after some remarks on the resolu- 
tions relating to the County Superintendency, and the 
great necessity of teachers laboring to elevate the standard 
of their profession, were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the 
County Superintendency is an indispensable link in the 
chain of supervision for the protection of the interests of 
the commonwealth and of the individual schools. 


Multiplication, simple 


Murphy. 
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Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal de- 
serves the support and patronage of Teachers, Directors, 
and friends of Education generally ; and that this associ- 


ation urge the teachers of the county to supply themselves | 


with this invaluable assistant in the discharge of their 
high and responsible trust. 

Resolved. That we agree mutually to assist and en- 
courage one another in the duties of our profession ; and 
that we will earnestly strive to raise the standard of teach- 
ing in our common schools. 

Resolved, That it is the privilege and duty of every 
teacher to strive to awaken the minds of the people, and 
to enlist their attention and aid, in favor and support of 
our school system. 

Resolved, That the sympathy and support of the people, 
and especially of the teachers, of the county, are due our 
County Superintendent, for his untiring efforts for the 
advancement of Education, and our success as teachers. 

English Grammar—Analysis ‘of Sentences by J. N. 
M’Leod, who spoke of the importance of explaining to 
pupils, the relation of words, meaning, &c. 

Classification of words, J. F. M’Kee. 
marks by others, especially as regards the participle, the 


After some re- 


exercises closed. 








Selections from the Aewapapers, 





EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY. 
With your permission, I will communicate with 


some of my fellow teachers in Tioga, through the me- | 


dium of the Agitator, and thus dispose of my some- 
what voluminous pile of “ letters unanswered.” 
Kentucky, though somewhat proverbial for the 


aptness and dexterity of her sons in the application | 


of the bowie knife and revolver, of which her school 
teachers too, have felt the chastisement, is not wholly 
lost to the nobler passions of the human heart, as is 
evidenced by her zeal for the education of the rising 
generation. As a State she has acted nobly. She 
has organized a very judicious and tenable school 
system, instituted on a very judicious plan a Nor- 
mal School at Frankfort, and disburses annually near- 
ly three hundred thousand dollars for the support of 
common schools. The ground work is laid out fora 
thorough and general system of education. But, as 


is frequently the case with these admirably devised | 


systems, the “deadener” is the indifference and non- 

erformance of duty in the executive department.— 
The superintendent, whose duty it is to visit every 
county, annually—dispensing lectures, advice, life and 
validity to the system, I am told, never leaves his 
“sanctum.” The school commissioners of the coun- 


ties whose business it is to examine teachers and in- | 
form themselves of the schools in the counties, can | 


seldom be found. The trustees are quite indifferent 
and frequently inactive. 


little regard is paid to the system. Subscription 
schools predominate, and the State appropriation is 
considered a minor affair. 

In the more able sections, people are becoming 
awake to the interest of education, offering good and 
permanent locations for teachers. But they must be 
teachers that can teach “everything,” that is, they 


must possess a “smattering ” of information at least, | 


on all branches; for where they employ a teacher 
here, they expect him to remain, and hence aim for 
one who is qualified. The aim of education here, too, 
is not to discipline but adorn; to embellish and or- 
nament rather than “lead out” by thought and 
reflection the latent powers of the mind. If one has 


acquired the name and appearance of a scholar, the 
end is thought to be obtained. Hence thoroughness 
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The consequence is that in | 
the more wealthy and sparsely settled districts, very | 








|is not found an invariable requisite in schools and 
thorough teachers are not wholly indispensable. In- 
deed teachers who are advocates of thorough scholar- 
ship will find it no easy task to induce the youth of 
|this clime, comparative strangers as they are to any 
‘considerable tasks either of body or mind, from 
childhood. to make the necessary effort to become 
thorough. As there are teachers from nearly all 
|parts of the Union, I apprehend that there are 
|schools of all stamps, good, bad and indifferent. 

__ The advantages of teaching in the locality where I 
;am, over those of Tioga county are, 

1. It is more remunerative ; the terms being usu- 

ally from $1,50 to $3,00 per scholar, per month, ac- 
|cording to branches. 
2. It furnishes one with continuous employment 
\for ten months of the year. Sessions commencing 
invariably the first of September and February. 20 
days constitute a month. 

The disadvantages are, 
| 1. Generally poor school-houses and poorly ar- 
ranged. 

2. They want schools to “take in” at 8 o’clock, 
A. M., and “let out” at 5, P. M. 

3. Children are quite liable to the chills which 
pervade the Western country, thus breaking in upon 
‘the regularity of attendance ; and last but not least, 
‘the repugnance and deteriorating influence of the 
“peculiar institution” in society — Tioga Agitator. 

J.V.D. 


| Bowling Green, Ky., July, 1859. 


| YORK BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 

[The schools of York seem to be under good 
management and in an improving state. The fol- 
lowing are the general regulations, &c., which are 
inserted for the information of other places.—Eb.] 

TEXT-BOOKS, 


The following text-books are authorized by the 
Board of Controllers of the common schools in the 
‘borough of York, to be used in the schools under 
their management : 

Orthography—Sanuders’ Primer and Speller, and 
| Webster’s Dictionary. 

Reading—Sanders’ series, 

Writing—W hite’s system. 

Geography—Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas in 
the High Schools; Mitchell’s Intermediate and 
Monteith’s Manual in the Secondary Schools ; and 
| Mitchell's and Monteith’s Primary Geographies in 
the Primary schools. 

Grammar—Brown’s and Smith’s. 

Arithmetic—Brook’s Normal Mental, and Da- 
vies’ and Greenleaf’s Written Arithmetics. 
History—W illard’s. : 
Natural Philosophy—Swift’s Second Part, and 
|Parker’s Second and Third Parts. 
Astronomy—M attison’s.® 
Chemistry— P orter’s. 
English Composition—Quackenbos’. 
Physiology—Cutter’s. 
Mathematics—Davies’ series. 





STUDIES. 
The course of studies in the primary, secondary 
and high schools, is as follows : 
In Primary Schools : 
Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography and 
Arithmetic. 
In Secondary Schools : 
Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography, 





Grammar, English Composition and Arithmetic. 4 
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In the High Schools : 

Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, History, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Mathematics, English 
Composition, Book-keeping, and the Latin and 
Greek Languages. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION, 

The qualifications requisite for admission to each 
of the grades are as follows : 

Jo the Primary Schools: 

The requisite age—the minimum fixed by law— 
five years. 

7o the Secondary Schools : 

Orthography—A tolerable proficiency in spelling, 
and a knowledge: of the sounds of the letters.— 
Reading—The ability to read in Sanders’ Third 
Reader. Geography—A tolerable acquaintance 
with the general terms, and the grand divisions of 
the globe, and some knowledge of the use of maps. 
Arithmetic— Knowledge of the primary rules. 

To the High Schools. 

Orthography— Expertness in spelling and defining, 
and a knowledge of the nature and power of let- 
ters. Reading—Ability to read in Sanders’ Fourth 
Reader, with a knowledge of the use of the punc-| 
tuation points, &c. Writing—Ability to write a) 
legible hand, with ease and freedom. Geography— 
Such acquaintance with general geography as will, 
enable the scholar to name the grand divisions of | 
the globe, the various States, and the principal 
mountains and rivers, and give the characteristics, 


of the respective countries ; and in the geography | the future course and characters 


of the United States, to be able to give the names_ 
of the States with the seat of government of each. 





RULES, 
1, The schools will open every morning at half- 
pest eight o’clock. and continue in session until 

alf-past eleven o’clock, allowing an intermission 
of fifteen minutes. In the afternoon the schools 
will open at one o’clock, and continue in session 
until four o’clock, allowing an intermission of fif- 
teen minutes. 

2. The teachers’ monthly reports for each month 
are to be placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Board of Controllers, on the first day of the 
following month. These reports shall furnish, in a 
summary form, the number of scholars, whether 
male or female, the number of days taught, and the 
average number of scholars in daily attendance.— 
The names of all visitors shall likewise be noted. 

3. The teachers shall practice such discipline in 
the schools as should be exercised by kind, judicious 
parents in their families. Corporal punishment 
shall be avoided in all cases where good order and 
attention to study can be secured by milder mea- 
sures ; and in no case shall scholars be struck upon 
the head or face. 

4, It is desirable that teachers should secure the 
co-operation of parents in their work, to the end 
that scholars may be induced to study their lessons 
at home during the evenings, and be more regular 
in their attendance at school. The time lost in im- 
perfect recitations, and in irregular and tardy at- 
tendance, is not properly estimated. 

5. The teachers are expected to take every pre- 
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caution to prevent the waste and destruction of 
school property, and to report all such cases as 
may come within their observation, and not be 
properly within their jurisdiction, to the Board of 
Controllers. 

6. No new scholars shall be admitted to any 
school, nor shall scholars be transferred from one 
school to another, without a written order from the 
committee on School Government. 

7. Written excuses for absences shal] be re- 
quired by the teacher from those send ng children 
to school; and absence for ou> entire week, uuless 
occasioned by sickness, absence from town, or by 
some other cause which the teacher may deem 
satisfactory, shall require a new order for admis- 
sion. 

8. No scholar shall be received from another dis- 
trict into any school in this borough, until a cer- 
tificate be presented from the Treasurer, showing 
that the price of tuition has been paid for the time 
entered, according to the following rates: For the 
high schools one dollar for the month; for the 
secondary schools, seventy-five cents for the mouth ; 
and for the primary schools, fifty cents for the 
month.—People’s Advocate. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY. 
TEACHERS OF ComMMON ScHOOLS 0} 
FLIN Country. 


To THE Mir- 
the most weighty 
greatly determine 
of the children of 
this county. Upon your efforts and example for 
the next few months depend more permanent and 
Grammar—Acquaintance with the definitions of | far-reaching consequences than any mortal can con- 
the parts of speech, and a knowledge of the rules 
of syntax, and ability to parse a simple sentence. 
Arithmetic— Acquaintance with mental and written 
arithmetic. English Composition—The ability to 
construct sentences clearly and correctly. 


To you are entrusted some of 
interests, and influences that will 


'ceive. You hold a wonderful power in your hands 
| —for good, if you employ it wisely; for great, itmay 
| be, permanent evil, if you abuse or carelessly use it. 
| Fine threads of influence will be spun by you in your 
| daily labors and life, and woven about and through 
| the characters of the plastic beings committed to 
| your charge. These threads by continual increase 
may become strong cords binding the will, by an 
| appalling force, to evil and consequent shame, or, by 
| gentle compulsion, attaching the heart to virtue with 
/its beautiful rewards. With you it rests, at least in 
|a great degree for the present, to give an upward, 
healthful impulse and direction to the youthful mind ; 
‘or, to blacken and blight with downward-tending 
thoughts. This is not exaggeration, as you will 
| readily, yet tremulously admit, if you give due con- 
‘sideration to the position of influence you hold.— 
| While consciousness of this position of power should 
‘lead you to regard your calling as most honorable 
(and dignified, it should no less inspire you with the 
deepest solicitude to wield that power well. This 
should not be an evanescent feeling with you, but 
the ceaseless inspiration of every day, of every duty, 
of every word and act. ‘This may seem in its state- 
ment an irksome monitor, a disagreeable constraint; 
and so it will be to every one who values ease more 
than well-doing, pleasure more than earnest, untiring 
helpfulness teward others. Not so to the willing 
heart : 
*¢ The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee.”’ 

Another consideration, iess momentous but greatly 
important, deserves your attention. The methods 
of teaching you adopt, the modes of discipline you 
employ, the general ordering of your schools—all 
will have wh do in determining the habits of 
mind of your scholars, as well as in contributing to 
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your success or failure in school. For this reason, | ‘*MAKE HASTE SLOWLY.” wr 
every teacher should seek to gain all possible fami-; This motto would not, at first, strike us being im- 
liarity with the studies taught, and to profit by the) portant; yet, if well examined, it is full of interest to 
experience of other teachers. This can be done in no all, particularly to Teachers. Have you ever thought 
other way so well, or so pleasantly, as by personal) that it is well adapted to the present time? The 
acquaintance and hearty, generous co-operation. | friends of education are just awakening from a long 

For some years past, the teachers of the county) lethargic sleep. They are making efforts to sever 
have held a convention annually, within or near the| the chains that have so long boundthem. New sub- 
holidays, for the purpose of familiarizing themselves| jects, new books, new doctrines, and new methods 
with others’ modes of instruction and government, of teaching, are brought forward for our considera- 
and to gain additional incentives to effort. It has/ tion. And here arises the necessity for our motto. 
been suggested that the Convention next winter be) Many of these are fraught with happiness and pros- 
more like an Institute, devoted to instruction by) perity to our country; but there is a danger that we 
competent teachers during the day, and to lectures,| shall overleap the mark and go too fast. Let us not 
discussions and essays in the evening. In order toa! grasp at every new thing because it is new, and 
fair expression of the wishes of the teachers in this| thereby adopt the evil with the good, and render 
matter. the Executive Committee have empowered fruitless the good we wish to do. Let us rather ex- 
me to request every teacher in the county to write to, amine and test them by the great_principles of truth 
me, indicating which class of exercises is preferred—)| and right, and by the laws of the Great Author of 
the Insiitute, or the usual exercises of the Conven-| Nature, and accept only those which, when weighed, 
tion. It may not bemy duty to state my own choice ;| shall not be found wanting. Thus shall we “make 
but I may, without overstepping the limits of pro-| haste slowly,” and at the same time rear a structure 
pricty, suggest that teachers vive their voice for those "pon a foundation broad and deep, a structure so 
exercises which will, in their judgment, be most per-| closely and firmly woven together, that all the storms 
manently useful to thems teachers, without primary | and changes of time cannot shake it.— West Chester 
regard to mere entertainment. It is desired that) Times. Mary. 
communications be sent as soon as possible, that. 
suitable arrangements may be made. 





With the heartiest desire for the success of each MUSIC. 
of you, Azvrian Smita, Though some few among the grave and the wise 
County Superintendent,| have declared music to be a mere frivolous luxury, 
Lewishurg, Sept, 29, 1859. | yet that charming art has had its defenders among 


— | the best and most exalted of mankind. Plutarch in- 
PRINTED QU. STIONS. |forms us, that Lycurgus, one of the wisest of the 
Mr. Wayland says, “ Ifa teacher can dono more | ancient legislators, gave encouragement to music ; 
than repeat the printed questions at the bottom of | whilst a learned historian of antiquity (Polybius,) 
the page, and hear the ready made answers, he had| ascribes the refinement of the Arcadians to the in- 
better quit the business.” . finence of music, and the barbarity of their neigh- 
How many teachers in this and other counties| bors, the Cynethians, to their neglect of it. The 
would have to leave the business if this test was ap-| philosophic author of the “ Esprit des Lois,” gives to 
plied. But says one, what are the questions for, if music the preference over most other amusements, 
not to be asked? Simply as a guide to the Teacher, and pronounces it to be the only one of all the arts 
to enable him the more readily to present the whole Which cannot corrupt the mind. Several writers of 
subject in his own style and after a manner of ques- 80tiquity extol music as an incentive to valor, and as 
tioning that shall be suited to the condition and cir- tending to moral and intellectual improvement. The 
cumstances of the class. heroes of ancient Greece were ambitious to excel in 
It is often the case, that one printed question at music; and it is recorded of Themistocles, as some- 
the bottom of the text book, can be very profitably thing extraordinary, that he was not a musician.— 
divided into several, leading to many other interest- Socrates would appear to have been visited by some 
ing topics connected with the subject, thus extend-| self-reproach for having neglected to accomplish him- 
ing the range of thought, and opening up fields that/ Self in this art ; for it is on record, that shortly before 
would be otherwise untrodden, When this one ques- Swallowing the deadly draught, he remarked to Cebes 
tion (after its division) has been disposed of, the next | that all his life he had felt as if haunted by a dream, 
printed question brings the Teacher back again to in which some one recommended him to study music. 
the subject matter of the lesson. The ingenious and This feeling prompted him, even whilst he was under 
successful teacher seldom if ever uses the question on sentence of death, to turn some of Aisop’s fables into 
the page. They are to him suggestions.—Clin. Dem, -Verse, and to write a hymn in honor of Apollo—poe- 
‘ Me try being the only sort of harmonious composition to 
: which he could then apply himself. The son of Sirach 
THE CHILD'S MEMORY. declares the ancient poets and musicians to be worthy 
The child has memory. How vivid and how tena- of all honor, and ranks them among the benefactors 
cious is the youthful memory compared to the aged of mankind. 
man, or even with the adult. Facts learned then—| In modern times music has ever been cultivated by 
how they cling to the mind. We learn more facts, the most accomplished princes ; and it is the favorite 
then, than in any similar period in all our lives besides.) amusement of the most elegant courts of Europe. 
The names of objects and their qualities, the process| At the present day it is so combined with things 
of solving easy, but very common questions, and a sacred and important, as well as with our pleasures, 
thousand other things that need to be remembered, that it seems almost indispensable to our existence. 
but cannot be mentioned here, are more likely to be| It has a prominent part in the Divine service in our 
retained, if learned in youth, than at any other time,' churches ; and it is essential to military discipline. — 


however mature our powers may be. ence those| The theatres and other places of public amusement 
would languish without it; and there is scarcely a 
private family without its flute, its violin, or its piano. 


branches of study should be selected for small child- 
ren, which appeal largely to the memory. 
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All lovers of music are fully sensible of its powers had such an investiture of right and privileges, and 

in mitigating the fatigues of labor and alleviating possibilities; never had such power to search the 

pain and care.—Dem. Standard. universe. It is a day to be thankful for—a day to 
bless with such thanksgiving, as only rises from na- 

ACCURACY IN SPEECH. ture where it is conscious of a birth into a larger 
: eB freedom of thought and action. 

Young learners, who are studying the Grammar = proclaim an authenticated truth, and the winds 
and Rhetoric of their language, are too apt to regard can not bear it fast, and far enough. The waters 
the need of precision only in their written composi- hasten with it as precious freightage. All hearts 
tions, while in their common conversation they are ar, put in sudden communication, and the electric 
careless and habitually incorrect. This is an evil ¢)>+i)} throbs throuch the universe. 
and one which is constantly repeating itself, because ‘Thanks to the spirit of the age, felt here as felt 
the language of conversation is learned by the ear, everywhere, we have a present, public opinion on the 
and spoken in imitation. | ; , subject of education, and no one can deny that it is 

In school days is the time to correct this evil— one of the strongest forces of our land, and is felt by 
and the scholars of our common schools can correct 91) classes of society. 
it by the necessary attention and care. Among the Every man must rejoice in the wonders that the 
old societies of Italy was one called (““ Academiadella ody cational feeling has worked. The civilization of 
crusca.”) The Academy of Chaff. Its object was ‘the country, the rapid increase of its material wealth, 
the purifying and winnowing of the national tongue. the extension of commerce, the unprecedented growth 
Something of this kind is required in our day | of pational power, all testify, clearly and convincingly, 
for the benefit of our vernacular—and our schools that the mind has been educated. ‘The great major- 
should supply that need; but much depends on the ity of the American people regard education as a 
pupils themselves, whether they will banish from yajgable and almost indispensable piece of machin- 
their ordinary conversation, grammatical errors, ... 
slang terms, improper expressions, etc., etc., and | “}¢ is to them, the machinery that builds railroads 
put in practice the laws of pagunge and its construc- __(nly another and more dignified name for the same 
tion, which they learn in school. We doubt not ning’. it is a most expert means of training the eye 
there are many among our readers who are €X-'¢9 Jook out sharply, the hand to a quicker dexterity, 
cellent scholars, and who always acquit themselves ‘inq the brain to become useful in carrying on the 
well in the class in Grammar, who still have some- },,ciness affairs of life. = 
thing to correct in their conversational use of their | Sducation is often represented as a cheap system 
vernacular. ; . of national defence and power, and answering the 

We would therefore urge the attention of our young | purpose of a large standing army ; because it creates 





readers to this subject, and will endeavor to offer | 5 nation of active, ingenious and intelligent men, who 
some practical suggestions (from time to time,) and | 4, readily accustom themselves to any situation.— 
any = er specific pserene — = hs 10 We do not deny that education has not most valua- 
| steak aiall aacitinche ag arta Ash not unac- ble earthly uses and appliances; yet we should not 
WFor oe oh ij mw oat ra po a h Sie Shed o _ harbor the idea that the only or highest object of 
fs ; - « caper ete pte on. os ds hous education is to fit man to be a powerful physical ma- 
ae ons ‘he sale aa theadvantages oF gee ‘i ws 4 chine ; to earn his bread, or the better prepare him 
adil bs vith whi i ae ome of rules and | +5 build railroads, dig canals or traverse old ocean 
P We would eee ae ge ere a tea with impunity. There is a higher, more ennobling 
ness that should d oa erie r - seehie ne ' s Precise- | iow of education than this, for it makes the teacher 
veiietien.<°t teen: iain eaitihee yor core ncon-) 4 mere skillful operative in the manufacturing de- 
Ton 5 out Mese latter qualities are not incom-| .rtment of intellect, handling brains as others han- 


ib ith corre s . ; ; : : 
geen ooh pow of oe an 48 vl ‘dle cotton, wool, iron, or any of the manufacturing 
ste ’ ve se AG P _ yeye ’ . “e . 
conteactions ? f Mi wo ng 4 oa of hers re ordinary | commodities. ‘T'o form men for a just and respecta- 
BEMODS OF BO DOL NO | Gon f, OF WS NO! to sn. _| ble citizenship, so that they can honorably discharge 


cally used with a subject in the singular number.— faculties, that they may be; able to answer the ends 
The phrase, “ it aint right,” Perera. oe ugly, double of their earthly existence, and at the same time to 
ry , OE ii , 7 contribute towards the regeneration of human socte- 


blunder. . . , : ty—this is the teacher’s duty.—Clinton Democrat. 

There is one hideous contraction of a noun which, ° ‘i i Fe 
we sometimes hear from teachers in quest of schools, a re Bh 
and that is, “recommend” for recommendation.— HABITS OF THE TEACHER. 


This has no authority and no excuse, except that it  — ]¢ js well worthy to be remarked, that every hu- 
is an attempt to shorten a long word. But when We | man being is born into this world, possessed with 
hear a teacher speak of his testimonials as “recom-| certain inalienable faculties, which are, in many re- 
mends, we feel that we could not recommend him spects, essentially the same in every one ; and it is 
so highly as if he were more accurate in his use of tho improvement of these faculties, in different ways, 
language. And now, young friends, please don't say | that make persons differ so widely in their habits ;— 
7 It was not me, when you should say, “It was not that make some blood thirsty and revengeful ; others 
T;” nor, “’twas him,” when you should say, “’twas|o. harmless as the dove. * 


he,” and you shall see some other prevalent errors 
- P That flutters and sings 





pointed out in our next number.—Dem, Standard. Around the meadows and springa ; 
others like the eagle, soaring aloft to gain some’mark 
THE PRESENT OF EDUCATION. of distinction, in which they expect to be held out as 


Allow a liberal drawback on the age, for its follies, |a shining light to their fellow-men “ known and spo- 
extravagant, irrational, and often impious thinking, | ken of by all;” others like the roaring lion, skulking 
and yet it is true, strikingly true, that manhood never | about from the time the great luminary of the day 
stood at the attitude which it now occupies ; never! buries itself in the western horizon, until it again ap- 
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pears shedding its refulgent rays in the east, seeking 
whom they inay devour, for the purpose of gratifying 


every word, every action, and even every look will 
make a lasting impression upon the young. How 


their insatiable thirst with the “almighty dollar ;” | desirable, then, that the habits of the teacher should 


and others whose characters and habits, are 


** As variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.”’ 


Then, since it is the indulgence of the faculties, 


or in other words, the training of the mind, in differ- | 


ent ways, which make persons differ so much in their 
natures ; and since, as the old and true maxims say: 
* Example is more powerful than precept,” and “ As 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” how desirable— 
yes! it is even necessary, that the habits of the per- 
son who would occupy the position of a teacher, 
should not only be good in a few things, but they 
should be unimpeachable in everything that is good. 
They should be characterized by everything that is 
good and is of “ good report.” They should be such 
as are not only suitable for those to copy, who are 
directly under their influence, but they should be such 
as it would be well for the whole world to adopt as 
their model. The business of the teacher is to form 
man, or in other words, to fit him for his duties in this 
world and prepare him for the enjoyment of a world 
to come. Every moral idea either written or spoken 
upon the subject of education corroborates this; all 
the essays, books and teachers, upon the different to- 
pics connected with the subject of education, the 
opinions of the good, the wise, the hero, the philoso- 
pher, the christian, and the statesman—proclaim to 
the world, with a thousand voices, concerning the 
training of man. These all say, that man without an 
education,—that man untaught, untrained, undisci- 
plined, is of very little value, either to himself or the 
world. For, as the man who does not sow his field, 
need not expect to have it to reap when harvest 
comes,—so it is just as true, that we need not ex- 
pect the uneducated man to become anything but a 
mere chattle in society, a tool in the hands of the edu- 
cated; except as he imbibes the habits of the com- 
munity in which he is placed. 

Then, since the habits of the community are edu- 
cators of the ignorant, and the habits of the teacher 
the educators of the community; with what care 
should the teacher commence his great work? with 
what an anxious desire should he weigh every habit, 





be, as it were, “ without spot or blemish.” 

| Especially should every teacher free himself from 
three disgusting habits, too frequently found in the 
_profession of teaching, viz: Profanity, Tobacco and 
Intemperance. 

That the habits of the teacher are what they should 
/be, no one will venture to affirm! No one would be 
|so inhuman, as to say, that the teacher should con- 
descend to indulge in the debasing habit of swearing. 

Why, it is preposterous to suppose that a being en- 
dowed with faculties, which constitute him Lord of 
this lower world, and made in the image of his Crea- 
tor, should indulge in a habit which can be of no be- 
/nefit to himself, much less to any one else. Is there 
an intelligent parent in “ the wide, wide world” who 
|does not shudder to think that this habit is found, 
‘among the habits of the teacher, and that the rising 
generation should be taught to lisp, irreverently, 
their Maker’s name and “ curse their own souls.”— 
Deplorable as it is, it is, nevertheless, to a certain 
jextent, too true. 

| Leaving this habit, we come now to the use of To- 
bacco, which is far more prevalent. The amount of 
misery which the use of this narcotic weed is bring- 
ing upon the community, is incalculable. Behold, 
the little urchin as he leaps forth freed from the cares 
‘of the school room, craving the disgusting weed be- 
/cause his teacher uses it! Behold, the gray haired 
‘veteran as he reclines in his easy armed chair, puff- 
‘ing the black perfume from the filthy weed, and by 
so doing, dragging his frail ay to a premature 
grave! Ask him why he uses it,—he will tell you the 
habit originated in youth, from his teacher, and he 
cannot free himself from it. Yes, it is admitted by 
‘a majority of those who have contracted the perni- 
cious habit, that it is an evil, and one from which 
they would desire to be relieved. Well has it been 
|styled the “devil’s breath,” to this I would add: It 
\is his medicine ;—it is one of his ways of killing peo- 

le. 

' Let the teacher who has never contracted this ha- 
bit, never think of it, and let him who has, abandon 
it at once for his own good and for that of the com- 
munity. 

| This leads us to notice, lastly, the habit of Intem- 


rejecting the bad and improving the good? for habits, | BS tO BO : 
like wild flowers, in a night will spread, even over the perance, which is intimately connected with the one 
fate of those who are well bred. The habits of the |to which we have just referred. Though it is fast 
teacher may be compared to myriads of common fading from the ranks of teaching, yet it not unfre- 


things which we see every day, but. which are too 
common to call forth any attention, except some 
thing very extraordinary takes place calling them 
into question. As, for instance, it isa common thing 
for the sun to rise and set, for the moon to show her 
light by night, for the stars to show their small twink- 
ling light, for herbs to grow, bloom and wither away. 
But ah! let the sun delay his course for one single 
hour, or let the moon cease to show her light for one 
single night, or the stars astonished at the sight with- 
draw their light, or let the herbs cease to spring from 
the earth, and the attention of mankind will be in- 
stantly awakened from pole to pole. So, if it were 
possible to exhibit to view the direful effects, that 
the habits of the teacher are bringing on the rising 
generation, it would cail forth unutterable lamenta- 
tions of sorrow and weeping from the bosom of every 
intelligent parent within this wide stretching land. 
The habits of each succeeding generation depend 


almost entirely upon teachers and parents, or more | 


‘quently happens that we observe an intemperate man 
‘among the teachers of the land. What an example 
for the young hero tocopy! Well may every parent 
exclaim: “Can it be possible that the intemperate 
man can find employment in teaching in an enlight- 
ened land?” Itis a truth which should press with 
overwhelming force upon the mind of every parent, 
that while their children are committed to the care 
of the intemperate man they stand upon the very 
brink of destruction. 

Why is it, that it is not echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land ?— 
Awake, awake! ye slumbering parents and eradicate 
forever from the profession of teaching, the Profane, 
the Intemperate, and the Tobacco user, with all their 
kindred vices.—[ Greensburg Her.] A Supscriper. 

New Athens, Aug. 29, 1859. 





TRUANCY AND SCHOOL VISITATION. 
The evils of truancy are many and varied. 





It is 


particularly upon mothers and teachers, or to be still not our present intention to note the causes of this 
more definite, upon common school teachers. 


Since ' evil. 


Suffice it for our present purpose to say that 
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the evil exists, and that it is an evil—and that we can 


correct it. The love of approbation is a leading mo- 
tive to right performance in children. What will 
John or Mary think? or, Will my parents know of 
my misdemeanor? are questions the student asks 
himself very frequently before rag Pg. to do wrong. 
When he settles the question in his mind, then he 
acts, and not till then. If a boy or girl knows 
that a register of daily attendance is regularly kept 
in the school, and that it is open to the inspection 
of parents and directors at all times, they very natu- 
rally inquire before absenting themselves from their 
school, whether it is at all probable that they may 
examine this daily record. The fear of being found 
out in wrong doing, and being punished for it, will 
influence him strongly to act rightly. For this pur- 
pose also, a class roll should be kept by every teach- 
er, showing the attendance or non-attendance at eve- 
ry recitation, and also the student’s proficiency in 
each study every day. When he knows that at each 
lesson the teacher marks his recitation, he will not 
only endeavor to be ready and correct in answer, but 
will be anxious to be present at every performance 
of his class, that he may have no “ black marks.” 
But of what benefit will all this be, if parents make 
no inquiries as to the attendance, deportment and 
habits of study of their children? Parents should 
visit the schools. Here is an incentive to study and 
regular attendance. Ifa student knows that his fa- 


ther or mother is in the habit of visiting the school, | 


how anxious he will be to show to them his abilities 
and standing as a scholar. He knows not at what 
hour his father may visit the teacher, and he would 
feel much abashed to hear him talking of his visit in 
the evening if he had been absent during the day.— 


When pupils are the first in the class, they feel proud | 


to have their parents and friends know it. This is 
natural in them and right. It can be, and often is, 
perverted, to the moral hurt of the scholar, but right- 
ly used, can be but beneficial. It is the parent’s (in 
connection with the teacher’s) duty to so train the 
love of approbation and of self-respect and dignity, 
that they be useful and not the cause of jealousies, 
heart-burnings and hatred. A boy or girl may have 
a laudable desire to excel without rejoicing at the 
downfall or abasement of another. He should desire 
to be the best in the class; he should aspire to the 
highest place—we don’t favor the system of trapping 
—he should not be satisfied with anything short of 
triumph and superiority, rejoicing in his neighbor's 
advancement as at his own. This is all encouraged 
and promoted by the influence of school visitation.— 
The scholar would find new interest in his studies 
and be encouraged and spurred up to renewed en- 
deavors. Gradually a love and thirst for knowledge 
would be aroused in him, and he would go on “ con- 
quering and to conquer,” until he had laid the world 
of scientific attainment at his feet. Truancy would 
be abandoned, and the school room become the most 
pleasant of all places to the scholar. 
The system of visitation, too, would undoubted] 

stir the teacher to greater activity. Perhaps eac 
day might bring a visitor, and would he not be anx- 
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| portant ones would flow from its adoption. The ar- 
|ticle has been very hastily written, having not had 
|time to revise it. But if the good intended is but 
| Segemeraned, we shall be repaid ten fold. 

| We hope to see every teacher keep a daily record 
of attendance and recitations, and the adoption of a 
|systematic visitation by the board of directors, and 
|the promiscuous visitation of parents, guardians and 
the friends of education, and the good results we have 
‘named cannot but follow.—MeKeesport Weekly. 


| 

VICIOUS LITERATURE. 
| Parents and teachers are quite too forgetful of one 
‘incumbent duty, viz: the guarding and guiding of 
‘the moral natures of the young. Our children, unat- 
tended by faithful advisers, are wandering away in 
forbidden paths, guideless and friendless—treading 
}upon enchanted ground, reveling among dangerous 
| delusions ! Call them back; go out after them; 
isave them! 

Are we heard? Well, then, again we tell you, 
teachers, parents, be vigilant; watch your children 
day and night; look well to their eternal interests, 
for these are times of peril. Let the influence of the 
home, the school and the church, be united, and, as an 
ark, preserve our dear youth from the destructive 
deluge of modern infidel literature—the corrupting 
books and papers that flood our land. 

Weare in the midst of a plague not less loathesome 
)and insinuating in its encroachments, than the plague 
of Egyptian locusts ; it is the plague of papers, poi- 
‘soned and puffed, and pressed upon the people ! 


** Papers, books; it makes me sick, 
To think how ye are multiplied ; 
Like Egypt’s frogs, ye poke up thick, 
Your ugly heads on every side.”’ 


| We are not an enemy to books and papers, by any 
manner of means. So far from it, that we could 
‘scarcely live away from their company, or without 
their influences. Indeed, we are most heartily in 
love with sober, honest books; and plead guilty of 
\flirting, occasionally, with sensible, well-behaved 
|periodicals. But we do say, that, amid such immense- 
ly promiscuous mixtures of things trifling and truths 
thoughtful, there is imminent danger that our eager 
children may be deceived. 

It is not “innocent amusement” to peruse these 
tedious and terrible tales of daggers and death, bom- 
bast and blood, feverish imaginations that they are, 
‘emanating from burning brains and sin-sick hearts. 
|Away with them! Such readings destroy all taste 
|for history and the sciences. Nature, decorated in 
jher loveliest May, is too homely for the intoxicated 
| fancies of the novel-reader; and life itself becomes 
'@ weariness—a disappointment. Religion, so pure, 
and peaceable, and precious, cannot find a welcome 
‘for a home in the heart of the passionate novel-read- 
‘er. Aaron Burr, a man of rare genius and fairest 
|intellectual endowments, reveled in novels and infidel 
‘books in his youth, and as a natural consequence, 
‘dwarfed and dwindled down into a traitor’s grave! 

For the immortal soul’s sake, let us awake to a 


ious to appear well before him? Most certainly he | discharge of our duty in this matter. It is high time 
would, and he would make every endeavor to appear | for us to oppose the tendency of this latter-day Satan- 
to advantage, not merely to “show off,” because he ism. Call it what you may; mingle as much sugar 
must know that sooner or later his real motive would | with the poison as you choose; apologise for it for- 
be discovered, and he be disgraced by the discovery. |ever if you dare, it is, nevertheless, a deadly dose to 
But he would make an effort to improve himself and all who swallow it. A grain of strychnine is not less 
become a “ master” in the true meaning of the word. | fatal from being sweetened with a hundred times its 
We have not said half of what might be urged in fa-|bulk in honey. The mind must have pure, whole- 
vor of this subject ; we have only glanced at one or|some, nutritious diet, or it will languish and die the 
two of the favorable results of it. Many more im- 





second death. 
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Let us, as educators and christians, strive humbly, |for the exercise of their christian benevolence, in 
earnestly, devotedly, prayerfully, to counteract this which a vast amount of good may be done by their 
growing evil. May our hostility to it be mingled [Semnence. Evil exists in the world, and we must go 
with our teachings henceforth, while life shall last !— | forth to combat it; wicked and ungodly people are 
McKeesport Weekly. Avex. CLark. |abundant everywhere, but we should not teach our 

wt ‘children on this account to be anchoretic—christian- 

ity designs no such thing, and we cannot, if we would, 
s0ME ee PUBLIC SCHOOLS avoid the necessity of having them come in contact 

- ; : : . . with the vicious ones; if not at school, at least on 

Epiror Times :—Having read an interesting arti- 4), highways and in the byways, where they are un- 
cle in a late number of your journal, upon the causes | Jor Jess restraint than at school. Every pious parent 
which conspire to cripple the efficiency of the com- |.) ould anticipate this, and hence endeavor to inspire 
mon schools, I beg leave to offer, through the same the mind of his child with that radical love of virtue 
channel, a few more hints upon the same subject. | and abhorance of vice, which will enable him to with- 

I heartily concur in the opinion of your Plymouth | .+2nq temptations of evil when not under the imme- 
correspondent, that these causes are to be sought for gia te parental care. 
among the people whom the common school system | “But a child at public school should be under the 
is designed to benefit, and not in the system itself; parental care. The parent should visit him there 
and I hope that the valuable suggestions that he has | often, and observe him in his sports as well as in his 
thrown out, will be calmly and thoughtfully consider- | .+) gis see that his plays are innocent and health- 
ed, in the locality to which they apply. ful, his studies interesting to him, and his school plea- 

But another cause is at work, no less inimical to ..n+~-see that the teacher is himself upright and 
the cause of popular education, which, if not entirely, 4494, devoting his attention to the moral as well as 
is at least too frequently overlooked: I refer to the to the intellectual and physical training of the pu- 
fact that in many places, and especially in country | pi}; ; and if the teacher does not possess these quali- 
villages and boroughs, many of the most prominent fications, the parent should use every effort to have 
and influential men ignore the very existence of the | the school supplied with a better one, as soon as pos- 
public schools ; either patronizing private schools, sipje. Every opportunity is offered the parent to 
or sending their children off to a distance ; and if | make himself fully acquainted with the condition of 
one wealthy individual does this, of course there will the public schools, and if he will exercise his pre- 
be ten would-be-aristocratic imitators who must fol- pooative, he may make the school what it should be. 
low the example. Many men, in very moderate cir-|  ‘Rosides, society has claims upon us that we may 
cumstances, who are obliged to task their utmost in- |) o¢ disreeard. Tf we are indifferent to the condition 
vention to maintain the appearance of rank and of the schools in our midst, where the masses of the 
fashion, cannot send to a public school without leav- community are educated. and where the “common 
ing the inference to be drawn that their children are pind” js Moulded. we wink at folly and error, and 
no better than those of A, who is a common me- Jend our aid to the progress of ignorance and immo- 
chanic, or B, who is an honest laborer, or C, who is ality. If we neglect to act where our watchfulness 
a mere rustic, living away out in the country. In the | and influence, joined to the influence and example of 
words of an old poem, that I recollect to have some- our children, might restrain every evil deed, and build 


where read or heard, up principles of rectitude and honor, in those unfor- 
** In every country village, where tunate children who have been deprived of religious 

Ten chimney smokes perfume the air, training at home,—if we neglect this, I say, we neglect 
Contiguous to a steeple, to be charitable beyond the narrow limits of our 

We find great gentle folks—a score, home circle—we neglect to love our neighbors as 


Who can’t associate any more 


elves wa veo > , ‘ 
With comes countey pecgie.”” ourselves—we neglect our duty to God. 


; I believe that the common school system of Penn- 
This class I leave to their overweening pride and sylyania, although susceptible, doubtless, of many 
ridiculons folly ; well knowing that any remarks of improvements, is equal, if not superior, to that of 
mine will provoke only sneers from them, and believ- any State in the Union; and when our free schools 
ing, also, that time alone will correct the erroneous become, as they should. the pride of every one of our 
ideas thus infused into the minds of their children, citizens, then,—and not till then. will the noble old 
as to what constitutes true gr ena A /Keystone State emerge from the shadows of igno- 
There is, however, another class—people who pur- rance and superstition, and take her rank first in in- 
sue a similar course in regard to schools, but who are telligence, as she certainly is in wealth and national 
actuated by a very different motive. Many pious, importance—Record of the Times. J.C.S. 
christian parents, who fully realize the weighty res-- Jeanesville, Sept. 21, 1859. 
ponsibility resting upon them as such, and who ear- 
— by ey oo up their offspring in a knowl-| ~~ fi gh Bignell 
edge of the truth, really fear that the evil influences | 4 yt Balad & 
thrown around their children at public schools, will S opor ts, VEBSEB, Whe 
have a tendency to demoralize their minds—to cause : a 
tares to spring up in the young gardens of their : INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
hearts, rooting out the good seeds that have been | Delivered before the Western Penna, State Teachers’ 
sown there around the family altar. Association, at Washington, Pa., Tuesday, August 
They conscientiously act from a sense of duty,and| 16, 1859, by 8. B. M’Cormick, Esq., President of 
their views are entitled to our most serious conside-| the Association, 
ration. Yet I feel fully assured that if such persons; Ladies and Gentlemen:—Custom demands from 
would examine the subject from every poin' of view, | the presiding officer of every association of this 
and consider it in all its phases, they would be led to kind, an inaugural address, and with this custom I 
conclude that there is nothing inconsistent with their feel in duty bound to comply. It will not be ex- 
christian duties, in patronizing and sustaining public pected of me, however, to do more in this Athens 
schools ; nay, more, that there is an ample field open! of Western Literature, than merely to conform to 
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this established usage. To attempt more, would |ness, both mind and body too often become enerva- 
be arrogance on my part, and would evidently but ted. Coming down to us through the mirage of so 
provoke the criticism of your Alma Mater and the many centuries, the maxims of the old Philosophers 
eminent men therewith connected. ;are often viewed as delusive and unreliable, and 
It was, I think, Zoroaster, the supposed founder perhaps this sentiment should not be endorsed in 
of the Magi. who maintained that there were two its length and breadth. But it is certain that 
controlling =a in nature, each supreme whatever may be our views on this point, Educa- 
throughout the ages of time, and each at continual tion with us is not viewed as merely a moral duty, 
warfare with the other. The one was symbolized but like the Spartan Lawgiver, we have made it a 
by Light and the other by Darkness. Whether the constitutional injunction, believing that light and 
Yasdan and Ahraman be viewed as myths or reali- knowledge can be intensified by the focal power 
ties, or whether the language be viewed'as literal of State authority. William Penn, the founder of 
or figurative, there is some truth as well as philo- our institutions, was the patron of education, and 
sophy in the theory. As first causes, their exist- his successors in authority have ever encouraged 
ence may be doubted, but as second causes, they the dissemination of intelligence among the people. 
are stern realities. The struggle between them is In both the former and the latter Constitutions of 
recorded on every page of the world’s history.— our State, was ingrafted a clause requiring the 
Nor can the reflecting mind divest itself of the Legislature to provide a system of instruction so 
conviction, that the contest still continues without that the poorer classes might be educated. It is 
any refreshing hopes of a final victory. ‘“ One true, that in the early history of Pennsylvania the 
generation passeth away and another generation true objects of this clause were not well defi ned, 
cometh,” but it comes immersed in the darkness of nor its spirit carried out in detail. The provision 
Ahraman, to dispel which, requires a lifetime of | did not at first seem well adapted to the wants of 
light. The contest is a warfare of ages, and one a Republican people. The pauper law, as it was 
in which every age must act its part. This iswhy called, was too humiliating to the citizen whose 
we are here to-day, and this ought to be a good heart-pulse beat as free as the mountain air that 
argument against that abeyance and want of action nourished it. He could not bend the suppliant 
in many who fold their arms and wait patiently for knee and solicit aid which was not provided indis- 
happy results, Such things ought not to be.— criminately for all, 
Some men may array themselves upon one sideand The operations of this statute were scrutinized 
some on the other, but in the contest between by wise and good men, and this scrutiny resulted 
knowledge and ignorance, there is no middle ground, |in a change of the law. Foremost in the array of 
The struggle is rot for victory, but for principle, the advocates of this change may be ranked Govs, 
and “he who is not with us is against us.” It is) Wolf and Ritner and Hons. Thos. H. Burrowes 
not a contest between colleges and common schools, and Thaddeus Stevens. These far-seeing states- 
but a contest between the friends and the enemies men inaugurated a new and a better system, and 
of a widely diffused intelligence ; and such we de- though they trembled when viewing its immense 
sire it to be understood. ‘proportions, a: d in assuming such a vast responsi- 
Perhaps it is a necessary warfare. In nature bility, yet the gratification of those who survive is 
there are attractive and repulsive, congenial and proportionably augmented in witnessing its rami- 
uncongenial elements engaged in a continual dis- | fied operations and its complete success. The two 
pute. The carbon in the food we eat and the oxy- men who stood on Ben-Lomond to witness the set- 
gen in the air we breathe, produce, by antagonism, |ting sun, and who were startled to behold on the 
the life of the animal. There must be agita-| opposite clouds two figures of gigantic proportions, 
tion. Waves, tides and currents, purify the wa-| were not more gratified to discover that these 
ters of the ocean. War is said to be the natural figures were but their own shadows magnified by 
state of mankind. And it would seem that the refraction, than these worthies may be to behold 
contest in the intellectual is not less necessary than the grand results of their honest labors, for the 
in the physical world. The main object is to be!amelioration of the human race. 
found on the right side. | Upon every hill-top and in every valley, is now 
Our mission is certainly praiseworthy. The ob- erected a Temple to Apollo and Minerva, and dedi- 
ject is not to assess, collect and disburse money for cated to theoretical and practical science. While 
the mere gratification of the sensual appetite. It|those who are able can support our colleges and 
is not to extort from one class of society to bestow | boarding schools, those who are not, have the means 
on another, but it is to bestow blessings and bene-| of a common education within their reach. And 
fits upon the whole rising generation indiscrimin-|it is certainly gratifying to many parents, to have 
ately. Cornelia said of the Gracchi, “ these are my | these facilities for home-instruction in their posses- 
jewels.” Such jewels adorn the hearth-stones of |sion. It was the Younger Pliny, who, in an ad- 
almost every family. Such are the ornaments of |dress to the citizens of Como, upon the subject, 
our colleges and common schools. Seven hundred | remarked—* Where can your children have a more 
thousand such bestud the Great Keystone of our | agreeable residence, than amid the haunts of their 
Federal Arch, and are eminently worthy of being! childhood? Where can they form their manners 
polished and improved. Many a Caius and Tibe-| with more safety than in sight of their fathers and 
rius are concealed in our mountain fastnesses, as| mothers? Where will their expenses be less than 
the blushing flower in the desert, or the hidden| within the pale of their own homes?” Acknowl- 
statue in the block, and require but the combined | edging the full force of these arguments, we need 
energies of the friends of education and the foster-| the common schools for another and stronger rea- 
ing protection of the State to be brought con- son. 
spleuously to notice. | The necessity of public schools is conceded, even 
_ Lycurgus maintained that children belong to the in the Old World, where the citizen is born and 
State, aud that their education ought to be direc-|reared under the aegis of his respective form of 
ted by it, assigning as a reason, that when left to|government and moulded according to its dictates, 
the soft and blind indulgence of a mistaken tender-'and where he is refused a participation in its delib- 
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erations. We may well apply the a fortiori here, 
and say how much more necessary is education in 
a new world, whose inhabitants are composed of 
the heterogeneous elements of every clime, and the 
genius of whose institutions not only permits, but 
demands, his participation. As citizen, voter, wit- 
ness, judge and juror, we need to be enlightened, 
and as one great nation, we need to make stronger 
the principle of cohesion. The particles of which 
this earth is composed, are made the subjects of 
one law. The incongruous elements of this ex- 
panding nation must be assimilated and made sub- 
ject to one law of habits, prejudices and preferen- 
ces, or the mass will fall asunder. And as the mass 
becomes larger, the principle that cements it should 
operate with grearer power. The commingling ele- 
ments must not only become attached to our insti- 
tutions, but they must forget their own. “The 
expulsive power of a new affection,” of which Dr. 
Chalmers so eloquently discourses, should be im- 
planted in the heart of every exotic member of the 
rising generation. There should not only be a 
patriotism inculcated, but it should be accompanied 
with the power to expel all those established or in- 
herited predilections which so often cling to the 
heart “like hope clings to the soul.” What can 
secure this better than a public and widely diffused 
system of education, which, like a great crucible, 
shall unite all the uncongenial particles in the bonds 
of one common affinity? Let the attachment to 
our own blessed institutlons be the great magnet 
which will hold us together, and the hope of their 
perpetuation be the polar star which shall guide us 
through danger, and then, in truth, will our country 
be “the Palladium of civil liberty.” 

But beyond all this, there is another reason why 
we need the common school system. Layard may 
excavate the ruins of Nineveh, and Kane may ex- 
plore the inhospitable regions of the North, and 
both may bring rich accessions to the present cabi- 
nets of science, but the richest accession is that 
which lifts the veil of the future, and pointing for- 
ward, teaches man his true destiny. The pulpit 
will do this to the few, the common school rostrum 
should do so to the many. This is education. All 
other accompaniments are but means of this great 
end. Teachers are needed, capable of filling this 
great mission, 

Improvement in teachers is needed for this pur- 
pose. Men are wanted who will neither become 
overjoyed with success, nor discouraged by rever- 
ses—men who have but one aim, and that the same, 
unchanged and unchangeable by any circumstance. 
The real substantial improvement of the immortal 
being should be the object of every teacher, and 
his time and energies should be devoted to its ac- 
complishment. With a band of such teachers, no 
system of education is better designed to send out 
from the great heart of the commonwealth, those 
healthful pulsations and moralizing influences which 
ought to reach every extreme of the body politic. 
Without such, the common school system cannot 
prosper. With such, it will bless and purify and 
perpetuate the institutions of the State and nation. 
And though the present wages given will not com- 
pensate men for such labor, yet when the fitful im- 
pulses of unguarded and unrestrained nature, which 
so often interpose obstacles, have ceased, the worthy 
teacher will reap his reward. When the capitol 
itself, in which the law was first promulgated shall 


have crumbled in the dust, and the ivy shall have 
reatness, and 
a requiem to 


overgrown the column of its fallen 
the winds of heaven shal! have waile 


its departed glory, the consciousness of a life thus 
devoted, will be the fruition of the life thus begun. 


ADDRESS ON INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 


Delivered in Erie City, June 21st, 1859, by THomas 
G. Ruruerrorp, Esq. 


Mr, Prestpent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

The Characteristic feature of the nineteenth cen- 
tuary is progressiveness. The progress of invention 
is worthy of admiration. Nothing is now consid- 
ered too difficult to be grappled with by the in- 
domitable perseverance of mind. Agriculture, the 
arts and sciences are giving a new aspect to the 
world. The mental and physical conditions of men 
are inclining in the right direction. They need 
the increased impetus of moral development to 
cause this earth ere long, “to bud and blossom as 
a rose.” 

Morally, much has already been done to bless 
and cheer the world; but in development, the work 
is only in its infancy. Since the revivement of 
truth in the 16th centuary, man has been permit- 
ted to feel but the beginning of the effects of healthy 
moral action. There has been but the appearance 
of life, without the spirit of genuine morality.— 
Gospel morality is just beginning to be compre- 
hended. You may start at this; but it is never- 
theless true. Like the Jews, the chrisiian world, 
until very recently, has gone upon the principle 
condemned by the Savior of “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth;” and with all our boasted know- 
ledge and improvements, we have not half learned 
the lesson, “‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” Math. 5:44. Until we learn to appreciate 
and practice this species of Godlike morality more 
perfectly than in times past, the world need not 
expect to reap the full advantage flowing from the 
onward progress of mind. 

Have we not just been learning our duty to the 
children of the rising generation? Is not society 
as a whole, taking its very first lessons in the sub- 
lime science of imparting proper education to youth? 
Is the mind of man in embryo duly appreciated ? 
Are parents as diligent in implanting and cultiva- 
ting the precious seed of divine truth in their chil- 
dren, as they are in labors for the meat that per- 
isheth? Truly, when we take into consideration 
what we have done and are doing for the moral 
elevation and enlightenment of the world, we need 
not be elated with pride. The great work just 
commenced is yet to be performed. 

The work is beginning to be appreciated. Man 
is arising in moral might and majesty. The tem- 
poral necessities of the poor and the afflicted are 
receiving due attention Our numerous asylums 
and operations of benevolence have been preparing 
the way for the down-trodden and distressed to re- 
ceive with readiness the coming shower of moral 
reform which practical religion, ere long, will cause 
to fertilize the waste places of our land and the 
world, 

Is it not sublime to contemplate the labor of such 
a man as Count Rumford in founding Public Es- 
tablishments for the poor of Bavaria, and to behold 
the progress in civilized nations of efforts for the 
alleviation of the poor and the destitute? But so- 
ciety in the main, here and elsewhere, have been 
driven from sheer necessity, in self-defence, from 
motives of comfort and self-preservation, to engage 
in these laudable undertakings. Yes! to get rid 
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of these “ pests of society,” these “ swarms of dis- up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 


solute rabble,” these ‘‘ croaking wincing wretches,” 
besieging and following the carriages of the rich 
and aristocratic, it was necessary that systematic 
efforts for the suppression of mendicity should be 
put into operation. These good works, such as 
they are and have been, principally emanated from 
this and the latter part of the last century. They 
have done, and are doing much good. The wealthy 
and influential christian has deserved much praise 


captive, and the opening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound, to proclaim the acceptable 
|year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God, and to comfort all that mourn.” Isaiah 61 ; 
1,2. Among these suffering ones, for whom Christ 
died, is the poor, degraded, fetter-bound prisoner. 
In the ages of the past, there have been but few 
who have had compassion upon the guilty crimi- 
nal. He has been hunted and persecuted with bit- 


for the good effected. The miserable condition of ter malignity until his hand has been “ against 


the poor has been greatly alleviated, and they that 
are rich have had increased comfort! But the 
good work commenced can never stop. To have 
pity upon, and permanently to benefit and elevate 
the poor, is to perform the Lord’s work and ensure 
his attending blessings. And none can rightly en- 
gage in such a work, without experiencing the “ ex- 
quisite Figgas to use the language of Count 
Rumford, “ which asensible mind must feel, upon 
seeing many hundreds of wretched beings awaken- 


ing from a state of misery and inactivity as from a| 


dream, and applying themselves with cheerfulness 
to the employments of useful industry ; upon seeing 
the first dawn of placid content break upon a coun- 
tenance covered with habitual gloom, and furrowed 
and distorted by misery: this is easier to be con- 
ceived than described.” ‘‘ Would to God,” said 
that good man, “that my success might encourage 
others to follow my example. If it were generally 
known how little expense is required to do much 
good, the heartfelt satisfaction which arises from 
relieving the wants and promoting the happiness 
of our fellow creatures, is so great that I am _ per- 
suaded acts of the most essential charity would be 
much more frequent, and the mass of misery among 
mankind would pg be much lessened.” 
But superadded to the re 

ties and distresses of the poor, in our day itis our 
lot to labor for the moral advancement and eleva- 


tion of a class long neglected—the vicious and crim- | 
This feature of the age, for moral grandeur | 


inal, 
and excellency eclipses the most splendid doings 
of the past, and raises man to an elevation ap- 
proximating the sublime position of the Son of 
God, who came to give deliverance to those bound 
by the shackles of sin. This work can only be per- 
formed with acceptance by those who have advanc- 
ed from the glory of acts of human beneficence, to 
the glory of achieving spiritual liberty and inde- 
pendence for all classes and conditions of men. 
Already have criminal and vicious youths been 
taken by the hand, and instead of being incarcerated 
and punished as the condemned and outcasts of so- 
ciety, while their evil habits are being corrected 


they are pointed by the finger of love to the Savior | 


of the world, and by various instrumentalities, they 
are won back from habits of sin to the due appre- 
ciation of pleasures resulting from the doing of the 
right. Who can estimate the good which our 
Houses of Refuge have done, and are doing for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of a class who in 
times past were permitted to mature and to become 
from generation to generation the bane of society, 
the seed of immorality and irreligion. 

But the subject that has brought you together 
on this occasion, proposes to carry the work of 
moral reform still further. Methinks I hear the 


voice of the body of Christ, the church of the living 
God, beginning to say in the language ofits divine 
Head: “ The spirit of the Lord is upon me; be- 
ood 
ind 


cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
tidings to the meek; he hath sent me to 


ieving of the necessi-, 





every man and every man’s hand against him.”— 
The past ages of the world have developed but lit- 
tle mercy for the unfortunate criminal. While his 
body has been imprisoned and punished, few have 
cared for his soul. 

Is it not strange that with the Bible in the hands 
of the christian church, and with all its lessons and 
precepts of mercy and love to the erring sons of 
men, so few have been willing to practice the very 
essence of all its doctrines and precepts? 

But the work has been commenced in Pennsyl- 
vania, which, mark my words, will never stop, until 
this, the noblest of philanthropy in which man has 
ever been engaged, will receive the attention it de- 
mands. 

The “ Penr Industrial Reform School, for the 
physical, mental, and moral instruction and reform 
‘of the destitute, for the idle, ignorant and vicious, 
and the criminal,” contemplates the performance 
of the work assigned by the Diety in an especial 
}manner, to the christian charch. Most emphati- 
ically the Savior left his high estate to come and 
preach deliverance to the condemned spirits of 
;men. His gospel is the power and wisdom of God 
|to every man that will accept the offered salvation 
however guilty and depraved, and he expressly 


commands his church to go and do likewise: *‘ Thus 
said the Lord—lI the Lord, have called thee in 
righteousness and will hold thine hand and will 


keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of 
the people, for a light of the gentiles ; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoner from his 
prison, and them that sit in darkness in the prison 
house.” ' Is 41; 6,7. 

Remember you not how our Savior dealt in the 
\case of the poor woman taken in transgression, 
|when surrounded by her malignant accusers? He 
|stooped down as though he heard them not, and 
\then rising said to his wily adversaries, ‘‘ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” Yes, he 
had pity upon that poor frail one. He saw in her 
'a repentant spirit, and subduing her by the exten- 
ision of mercy, he dismissed her with the caution, “go 
‘and sin no more.” Had we equal moral power, we 
might adopt precisely the same method with the 
repenting transgressor. But let us do what we 
can; we may do much. 

The Penn Industrial Reform School contem- 
plates the establishment of a colony or colonies— 
school or schools—“ embracing the department of 
‘common school education. agriculture, the mechan- 
ic arts and labor, with such buildings, workshops, 
and such appurtenances, auxiliaries and instru- 
Pergo as in the judgment of the managers may 
|best contribute to the safe-keeping, instruction and 
reformation of those committed to their custody 
and guardianship.” It does not propose to inter- 
fere with the present penitentiary and prison sys- 
tems of discipline, but merely to act as auxiliary 
to them in the work of reforming the condemned, 
the vicious and criminal. The established modes 
of prison discipline have been, and stillfare, receiv- 
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ing that attention from the benevolent which the 
subject demands. ‘hey are still susceptible of 
great improvements. 

This new institution proposes that the character 
of the various classes, who are proper subjects of 
discipline, should undergo a careful scrutiny, in 
order to ascertain what particular mode or modes 
of discipline would be best adapted to effect a 
thorough reformation, which should be the end and 
object of all prison discipline. It seeks, by learn- 
ing the circumstances under which offences are 
committed, to draw within its arms those, who, by 
certain past education, courses of life, or other ex- 
tenuating circumstances, would appreciate and 

rofit by the privilege of an alternative sentence, 
rom the life and confinement of a felon in a com- 
mon prison or penitentiary, to a life of liberty or 
privilege of honor, within the limits of a school, 
mercifully designed for their reformation and ulti- 
mate restoration to the more enlarged enjoyments 
of virtuous society. Truly this is a noble work, 
and conducted judiciously would send a thrill of 
joy to the heart of many guilty, but repentant sin- 
ners. 

We cannot dive into the secret causes that lead 
individuals to the commission of crime, but we 
know enough of ourselves ;—of the temptation by 
which we all have been or are beset, our proneness 
to sin, and of our want of power to resist sudden 
temptation,—to lead us, at least, to have pity upon 
the unfortunate and to extend to them our sym- 

athy and assistance in the time of their need and 
hamility, in order to restore them to an upright 
position and to lead them to square their actions 
by the square of virtue; while henceforth travel- 


ling upou the level of time to that * undiscovered 


country from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
Did we know all the extenuating and modifying 
circumstances that enter into, and form the char- 
acter of many of those beginning a life of criminal- 
ity, our deepest sympa'hies would be enlisted, and 
few there would be, possessing the divine attribute 
of mercy, but would be willing to lend a helping 
hand to the unfortunate. Society should deal with 
her frail members as God deals with each and every 
individual of the human family, as the loving Fath- 
er tothe erring child. While God is angry with the 
wicked and metes out a suitable punishment to 
restrain them from their sinful courses of conduct ; 
yet he does it not willingly. ‘“ He does not afflict 
willingly nor grieve the children of men.” Like as 
a father pitieth his children, even so his bowels of 
mercies and tender compassions go out in behalf 


of the wandering sheep from the fold of safety.—| 


He may and often does find it necessary to punish 
individuals and society with much severity. He 
may send war, the pestilence and famine, and cause 
nations to writhe in anguish; he may cause pain 
and suffering, and sorrow: but nevertheless the 
hand of justice is always guided by the hand of 
Mercy. So with the parent; he may find it ne- 
cessary to punish—to punish with severity; but 


although indignant at the errors of the child, his | 
/permanent and healthy restoration of the criminal 


heart is torn in anguish and yearns to clasp to his 
heart his unhappy and erring child. The inexpe- 
rience and sinfulness of the child may crave for 
and indulge in forbidden gratifications; he may 
in consequence be sick even unto death, but the 
medicine meted out by the hand of the parent is 
both the punishment and restoration. The parent 
delights not in the suffering of the disobedient 
child. 





obey the voice of God. It should deal with 
its weak and erring members as does the enlight- 
ened parent with the erring child. It may be ne. 
cessary to punish with severity, butthe punishment 
should be administered with judgment. And the 
object of all punishment should ever be the restor- 
ation of moral health to the offender. Medicines 
and discipline should be curative not punitive. Sol- 
itary confinement at hard labor may be necessary 
to the confirmed violator of the law; but the un- 
happy one should be made to realize that methods 
of restraint would not be resorted to, were it not 
for his own particular benefit and the happiness of 
society. Where the passion to commit particular 
sins is confirmed, and the mind and the heart of 
the transgressor is convinced of his error, and de- 
sires deliverence, he will biess the hand that com- 
=~ him by restraint or otherwise, to do right. I 
/have seen many instances of vicious and criminal 
youths, who have testified their thanks with tears 
of affection, that they were sent to the House of 
Refuge, where they were restrained and protected 
from the temptation to those sins that so easily 
‘beset them. Vicious children that would other- 
wise mature in crime are in multitudes of instances 
‘saved to themselves, to their God and to society, 
by confinement within the hallowed inclosure of 
‘the Refuge. I have seen the heart of the parent 
torn with anguish and the mind of the child appa- 
rently filled with hatred to the parent, because 
found necessary that he should there be deprived 
of that liberty which he had abused ; but the med- 
‘icine, though unpalatable at first, judiciously ad- 
‘ministered, seldom fails in producing the desired 
‘result, the reformation of the offender. 

But the same kind of medicine in extent and 
degree is no more app!icable for all the morally dis- 
eased than is the same medicine adapted for every 
physical disease. Who would not condemn the 
practice of a physician who treated all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, with a single ingredient of the 
Materia Medica? To be treated philosophically, 
different crimes need punishment or restraint as vari- 
ous. These the Penn Industrial Reform schoo! pro- 
poses to apply. ‘To be sure. there are,certain gen- 
‘eral specifics which, if applied judiciously in the 
incipiency »f mental, moral or physical disease, 
|may correct a tendency to or eradicate disease.— 
| But these general and useful medicines are more 
‘frequently applied before it is rendered necessary 
‘for the patient either to be confined in the infir- 
|mary or prison. When the disease becomes es- 
tablished, let it be treated in an enlightened manner. 
Let the guilty be set to work under the most favor- 
able. or suitable circumstances if his moral obliquity 
be the result of idleness ; if the result of ignorance, 
let him be educated. If his talents have been con- 
ducted into an improper channel, let the error be 
corrected; but under every circumstance let the 
patient be treated rationally, and if possible, stimu- 
late him to have faith in the method adopted for 
his recovery. 

I know of no other plan to be adopted for the 


than that suggested by the act relativeto the Penn 
Industrial Reform School. I might here applica- 
bly quote language which I used at the Reforma- 
tory Convention held in New York in 1857: “ No 
sovereign specific has yet been discovered for all 
the various mental, moral and physical evilsunder 
which men labor. He who depends in the treat- 
ment of physical or moral diseases upon calomel 





Even so with society. 


It should by analogy, 


or the rod, upon fasting or confinement, will come 
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far short of success. The man of one idea will not 
have success in this utilitarian age. The thorough 
disciplinarian will make as careful a diagnosis of 
the moral diseases of his patient, as would the 
skillful physician, and in practice would be guided 
accordingly.” 

It is not my intention to discuss all the peculiar- 
ities of the proposed Institution, but rather to 
show the importance of the work that long since 
should have claimed the attention of the Christian 
Church and the philanthropic world in general. 

To say that our present system of prison disci- 
pline is not defective, would be to insult the good 
sense of every man who knows anything about the 
matter. Who can enter the prison of Allegheny 
county, for instance, where hundreds of the old and 
young in age and crime are congregated, and say 
one word there in praise of the intelligence of the 
system adopted? There the idle remain in idle- 
ness ; the vicious associate with the vicious; and 
the comparatively innocent are compelled to drink 
deeply of the polluting stream of moral degradation. 
Men and women—the vagrant, the drunkard and 
the criminal,—all within looking and speaking dis- 
tance of each other! And as to the Penitentiaries, 


every prisoner takes the same kind of moral medi- | 


cine for the cure of their various diseases. 

Deeply have some of our Judges and Juries felt 
the necessity of just such a school or schools of 
reform for the adult criminal as that so nobly ad- 
vocated by your worthy citizen, Judge Galbraith, 
in the establishment of the Penn Industrial Reform 
School. Last week, I received a young man of a 
neighboring county, who ia my opinion is far too 
mature in crime to be an associate of young child- 
ren. But why was this young man who is 6 feet 
and 2inches in height, sent to the House of Refuge? 
Because the sentence of the law would have con- 
signed him to the penitentiary for a period of at 
least 5 years; in other words, because the same 
medicine, in almost equal dose, would have been 
applied in his case, as in that of the old offender. 
He needed different treatment than that of the 
penitentiary and the less of two evils was chosen. 
He is with us, but he should have been sent by so- 
ciety, to whose tender mercies he has been com- 
mitted for reformation, to one of the various grades 
of schools of moral reform such as is contemplated 
in the establishment of the Reform School, whose 
claims we are now advocating. 

It is said the case above cited is merely an ex- 
ception? Visit us and see for yourselves. We 
have been compelled, in common with other Honses 
of Refuge, to pray courts ‘and magistrates not to 
send those into our midst who are too mature in 
age and moral depravity, and yet we receive many 
bordering on the age of manhood; such as would 
especially be adapted for an establishment similar 
to the proposed Penn Reform School. We must 
receive them, or society must permit them to ma- 
ture for our prisons and penitentaries. 

The managers of the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge have been under the necessity of instructing 
the committing powers of the Eastern Judicial dis- 
trict as to the true intent and object of that Insti- 
tution; and in their circular of 1858, they thus 
conclude: “ Those therefore, who have long been 
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ling it. ‘The managers rely with entire contidence 
‘on your cordial co-operation to enable them to 
carry out the design of this noble Institution—the 
proper education and trainiug of the erring child.’ 

In the Reformatory Convention held in New 
York, in May of this year, it was my privilege to 
advocate the establishment of Farm Schools, or 
Colonies for Juvenile delinquents, in connection 
with the securely built reformatory institution 
similar to the Rauche Haus of Germany, or the re- 
form school at Mettray, near Paris. It is but rea- 
sonable, that the comparatively innocent, the desti- 
tute and vagrant youths should be separated from 
those more mature in crime,‘in order that society 
may have restored to her bosom, each and every 
member in a healthy condition, as an integral part 
of the whole. Those who have studied the subject, 
I need not say how important such auxiliaries would 
prove in the work of juvenile reform. It is appre- 
ciated, and I have no doubt it will ere long, be 
practically acted upon. 

The Act establishing the Penn Industrial Re- 
form School, comes forth to meet the difficulties 
just mentioned in connection with our system of 
juvenile reform. It can take under the wings of 
its protection such colonies as proposed, if desi- 
rable ; and the 5th section of the Act comes ex- 
pressly to the assistance of the managers of our 
Juvenile reformatories, in the case of those too 
mature in age and crime for their discipline. The 
section thus reads: “ That the managers may re- 
ceive, in the same manner, such persons as the legal 
authorities of the House of Refuge may determine 
to be fit subjects for their care and guardianship, 
for the purpose of education, culture and reforma- 
tion.” 

Time would fail to speak of the advantages re- 
sulting to society by the enforcement of the 6th 
section of the law, in relation to the commitment 
of “vagrants, idlers, intemperate and disorderly 
persons, or those having fallen into habits of in- 
temperance or other vices or errors,’ who may be 
committed by courts of civil magistrates, or volun- 
tarily commit themselves. So much has already 
been said of the necessity for institutions interme- 
diate between prisons and penitentiaries particularly 
adapted to these classes, that it appears unneces- 
sary, on the present occasion, to add anything 
farther on the subject. The thorough success in 
ithe establishment of institutions for such persons 
in sundry parts of Europe, particularly in Bavaria, 
by Count Rumford. is conclusive proof of the prac- 
ticability and success of such enterprises. The 
‘worst species of crime, arises from these classes, 
who for the most part are stout, strong and healthy. 
All they need is that society should stretch fortha 
strong and manly arm, and surround them by such 
influences as are contemplated by the passage of 
the Act under consideration ; and then from being 
pests to society and lost to every sense of shame, 
ithe hope may reasonably be entertained, that these 
‘useless and unhappy consumers may ultimately be 
ranked among the honest and happy producers of 
‘the land—restored to themselves, to society, and 
to their God. 
| Some may doubt the practicability of the en- 
‘forcement of the provisions of this Act. In the 


in the commission of crime, or are approaching |incipiency of any good and useful undertaking, 
manhood, are, in the opinion of the Board, not there are always many like the unbelieving disciple, 
suitable subjects. Indeed, those over 16 years of |who will not even accredit the very promise and 
age as a general rule, are not suitable subjects.— |testimony of their Lord and Master. Before they 
There are exceptions to this rule, and each case will give their countenance and support to any pro- 
will depend on the peculiar circumstances attend-' ject, however good, they must first see it accom- 
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aspect of the glorious 19th century, were all good 
as inconsistent? I leave the intelligent to judge. 
What is asked of these men, is simply, that if they 
will do nothing in aid of the good work, to use not 
their influence and talents against it, lest “ haply, 
they be found to fight against God.” In due time 
they will perceive, and wonder at what the genuine 
philanthropic workers of society can effect without 
their aid. 

Others will say, that it will be found impracticable 
to treat the various classes to be benefitted in the 
manner proposed. We might ask such, “how do 
you know the truth of what you so positively affirm ? 
Have you tried the experiment?’ The treatment 
of sundry types of the class to be benefitted has 
been found a success in Europe, why then may not 
the plan succeed in this country, and be extended 
and improved? It is yet to be tried. Let it be 
entered upon, and depend upon it American Chris- 
tianity will, with the divine blessing, cause it to 
succeed. 

Those who think that proper subjects, when com- 
mitted, will not, or cannot be restrained with such 
abundant opportunities to escape, interpose the 
objection without mature consideration; they do 
not comprehend the extent of the power conferred 
upon the managers by the Act. Appliances that 
“contribute to the safe keeping” of those commit- 
ted, have not been overlooked. The court “ may 
take recognizance conditioned for the good behav- 
ior of the defendant, and compliance with all the 
rules and orders of the Managers, and in case the 
managers on personal examination and investiga- 
tion of the case, or by reason of his or her conduct, 
upon further trial, shail ascertain the defendant not 
to be a fit subject for their care and management, 
then, and in that case, they shall have power to re- 
turn the defendant to the Sheriff of the proper 
county, to be committed according to the sentence 
so designated by the court aforesaid.” 

Without doubt, much care and caution should 
be exercised in the establishment of such an insti- 
tution. Admission, at first especially, should be 
very gradual. No more should be received than 
could, from their admission, be thoroughly and 
properly employed. Aprd what if, from time to 
time, a few should escape, particularly in the in- 
cipiency of the institution? Does this argue that 
we should permit the several classes to suffer be- 
cause a few might be so morally blinded and de- 

raved as not to appreciate the kind efforts put 

orth for their reformation and restoration to so- 
ciety? Of this you may be assured, that the class 
ye to be benefitted are not so thoroughly 
ereft of moral principle as many are inclined to 
suppose. On the contrary, among them are to be 
found individuals that can eminently appreciate and 
pees by every attention of christian courtesy and 
indness. The frank and noble natures of many, 
first led them into erroneous courses of conduct, 
and they need but experience, proper instruction, 
consideration and respect, to bring back those good 
principles and features of their character into a 
proper channel. 

With regard to escapes, let it not be forgotten, 
that like other fugitives from justice, they will also 
be subject to be re-arrested. The outside police, 
in connection with such an institution, must needs 
be efficient. Summary punishment being inflicted 


upon the absconding, and the reversion of sentence 
from the privileges of the Reform School to the 
prison or the penitentiary, will soon prove salutary 
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pose some are not re-arrested, will this serious 
militate against the success of the institution ?— 
|By no means. Good in every way will be done.— 
In the first place, those escaping will not be of the 
‘worst class of offenders ; and secondly, to avoid 
being re-arrested, the absconding will be compelled 
to change their place of residence—their former 
companions and associates, which fact alone, may 
produce a radical improvement in the condition of 
many such. The moral diseases that afflict a 
eases & are chiefly confined to large cities, it fol- 
lows, therefore, any method that will tend to scat- 
ter the disease, prognosticates in morals as well as 
vin physics, a recuperative condition of the object 
| afflicted. 

| From the foregoing considerations, it follows 
ithat the Act to establish the Penna. Industrial 
Reform School, is needful and important—both to 
the unhappy subjects of crime, and to society ; and 
‘should claim the immediate co-operation of every 
‘lover of his species, and especially, every American 
‘citizen. The work appeals to the liberality and 
‘charitable contributions of all classes. Particu- 
‘larly the wealthy have here an opportunity, by be- 
‘quests and liberal donations, and by personal effort, 
‘to engage in a work which out-rivals all past acts 
‘of beneficence, and will tend to crown the 19th 
century wit a halo of glory, every ray of which 
will be mingled with the divine attribute of Mercy. 

In conversing with a warden of one of our peni- 
tentiaries recently, he said in almost every case, 
the conviction to the penitentiary was considered 
such a stigma to the mind of the unhappy crimi- 
nals, that they are inclined to give up in despair, 
and to abandon all idea of moral reform. He 
further stated, that many spent their time in con- 
finement in concocting new methods of preying 
upon society, and are often detected in communi- 
cating to their fellow prisoners, by signs or notes, 
future operations in crime. Is this to be wondered 
at? How can the morally diseased be cured when 
we take into consideration the nature of the prac- 
'tice employed in their case, not for their reforma- 
tion, but for their punishment? Shall not the poor 
unhappy creatures be treated a gprs not 
only for their cure, but for the health of society ?— 
Shall we not henceforth employ every ingredient 
in the moral materia medica, under the direction of 
skillful hands, in trying to eradicate those diseases 
that are the forerunners and concomitants of all 
the evils which afflict the children of men? The 
same warden also stated, that many are committed 
to his care, in whom confidence might safely be re- 
lied. This is a fact worthy of our notice. This 
honesty and confidence should be seized upon, and 
by the administration of proper instruction, their 
hearts may be so assailed, captured and controlled 
by the arms of love and intelligence, that each and 
almost every one of the class might be led into, 
and carried along in the channel “ of the pure water 
of life.” 

Most sincerely do I hope that those “ good men 
and true,” who line already become interested in 
this glorious project, may persevere until they will 
have the extatic pleasure of seeing the work pros- 
pering in their hands—the binding up of the bro- 
ken hearted ; the opening of the prisons to them 
that are bound, and the comforting of all that 
mourn. In doing this work, ye shall be called 
“the Priests of the Lord,” “the ministers of our 
God,” “and the sons of the alien shall be your 
plowmen and your vine-dressers.” 
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